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ACCESSIONS TO THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. | 


The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, received a most important 
addition to its collections at the end of last year by the presenta- 
tion by Dr. Arthur J. Evans, of the whole of the magnificent series 
of objects illustrative of the art of the Teutonic peoples of the 
Migration Period, the so called ‘‘Volkerwanderungzeit,” collected 
by his father, the late Sir John Evans. The date of the earliest 
objects in the collection may be placed at about 400 A. D. and 
the Scandinavian and a part of the Anglo-Saxon Series carry its 
scope down to about the beginning of the 11th century. 

The first movement westward of the Gothic tribes under pres- 
sure of the advancing Huns started from the neighborhood of the 
Black sea, which district is represented by a few objects from the 
Crimea, not certainly belonging to the earliest period, but quite 
characteristic of the art of that locality. In the track of the 
advance of the Goths westward, we find gold brooches, etc. from 
Hungary; but one of the largest sections of the continental collec- 
tions is a fine series of relics from Frankish graves of the Rhine 
district, and Northwestern France. A number of brooches, 
buckles, etc. from Andrnach and other places on the Rhine may 
be assigned to the Ripuarian Franks; while the art of the Salian 
Franks is shown by ornaments of every description from the 
cemeteries of Marchélpot, Thennes and numerous other localities. 
Particularly worthy of notice is a magnificent find of gold orna- 
ments, etc. from a grave at Picquiny, Somme, consisting of gold 
brooches set with garnets, buckles, one set with garnet and green 
paste cloisons, gold chapes for knife-sheaths, gold and garnet 
earrings and finger ring, and a crystal ball pendent in gold slings. 
Very striking too are the enormous buckles with their counter- 
plates of plain and tinned bronze decorated with intricate en- 


- twined and other patterns. 


There are a few objects, brooches, buckles, from the districts 
occupied by the Burgundians and the Visigoths, but none of these 
present sufficiently marked characteristics to admit of their being 
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regarded with certainty as products of those races in contradis- 
tinction to the Franks. The Lombards are represented by 
brooches, buckles, from various localities in Italy. A number of 
them are figured in DeBaye’s L’art des Langobardes. 
. Passing to England, we find it represented by a fine series of 
objects, chiefly from Kent and East Anglia, besides a few things 
from other parts of the country. From the well known cemetery 
the King’s Field, at Faversham, Kent, come the brvoches of 
Kentish type of bronze or silver, set with garnets and orna- 
mented with nickel, several gold circular pendants and numerous 
strings of beads. 

The East Anglian section is noticeable on account of the large 
series of brooches of the cruciform and square headed types, 
besides various relics showing Romano-British survivals. 

Belonging to a later date are a number of bracelets, ingots 
and fragments of silver derived partly from the famous hoard 
. discovered at Cundale Lanes, in 1840; partly from hoards found 
near Croydon, Dublin. These hoards by the coins accompany- 
ing them, it was possible to date to about 910 A. D., 7. e., the 
of the Viking inroads into England. 

Perhaps in some respects, however, the most important part 
of the collection is a series of brooches from Gotland probably 
unparalleled oustide of Scandinavia. It shows the development 
of round (dosenformigen) and also the so called rose (habbformi- 
gen) types from their earliest forms, the latter series in particular, 
being fully represented from its origen in the cross bow type of 
fibula, characteristic of Northern Germany in the 2d and 3d cen- 
turies, A.D. 

Besides these there are some fine specimens of the ‘‘tortoise’’ 
brooches, characteristic of the Viking period, numerous speci- 
mens of which have been found in Scotland and in lesser numbers 
in England. To this period also belong some silver bracelets: In 
addition, there are various other objects from Scandinavia and 
Denmark belonging to different periods, noticeably some gold 
bracelets. 

Of particular interest in connection with the Ashmolean 
treasure the Alfred jewel is a silver finger ring, inscribed SIGERIE 
HET MEA GEWIRCAN, of unknown provenance but probably 
found in East Anglia. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES IN ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 
BY J. O. KINNAMAN, A. M. 


In the study of the Eternal City new and surprising things 
are brought to light each and every day. Rome is a spring of 
inexhaustible surprises for both the student of history and the 
Archaeologist. More history lies buried in the soil of the Cam- 
pagna than ever was or ever will be written. Monuments have 
crumbled to dust and now nourish the vineyards of the ignorant 
peasant, who as he works amidst his vines never even dreams of 
the existence of the monument which he is now trampling be- 
neath his sturdy soles. 

Four distinct Romes present themselves to the earnest stu- 
dent: Kingly Rome, the Republic, the Empire and Christian 
Rome; like strata of rock they lie cne above the other, extending 
in all over a period of nearly three thousand years of human 
happiness and woe. 

Old Rome, we may say, came to an end in the year 608 A.D. 
when the last monument was erected in the Forum Romanum; 
but we need not end our Archaeological research there for Chris- 
tian Rome is just as interesting as Pagan Rome, and besides, 
“‘Archalogia Christiana’ illumines to a very large degree some 
otherwise dark and uncertain passages in our New Testament. 
It is the duty of the Archaeologist to render the history of our 
civilization as intelligible as possible. 

It is with this purpose in view that this article is prepared. 
We shall not confine ourselves alone to Pagan Rome, but shall 
also bring to the field that interesting subject “‘Archelogia Chris- 
tiana’’ as the Modern Roman calls it. In other words we shall 
not confine ourselves to classical Archaeology alone but shall 


. also deal with post-classic or Christian Archaeology. 


Every subject has its extraordinary element, which may be 
classed among “‘curiosities’’ and Archaeology is not an exception. 
It is our purpose to deal with that element in the present paper, 
taking those things which will illuminate some movement of 
civilization, thought or religion. 

Religion is the foundation rock upon which every civilization 
is built, it is the soil which nurtures the onward movement of 
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human progress, which ultimately tends towards the realization 
of new development or ends in utter crystalization. When a 
civilization crystalizes, its usefulness is gone and it staggers to 
.its fall. As long as the religion of a nation is broad and tolerant, 
just so long is that nation alive and a power in the world. The 
nation that can tolerate the religious opinions of another, still 
has room for growth and further development. 

That is the secret of Rome’s marvelous growth and inex- 
haustible strength and power. She had the happy faculty of 
adapting to her use,that which was good in her sister powers 
until, as a result of her absorbing capacity, there was only one 
Power, one civilization, and that was Rome. She had one motto: 
“‘Nothing too good for Rome or a Roman,” and as a consequence 
she absorbed all that was good, likewise all that was the opposite. 

-. But.in the matter of religious toleration, Rome has never had 


>vam-equal. The chief characteristic of a Roman whether Ancient 
-:or Modern, is his toleration in regard to religious matters;so much 
‘ go that we often blame him with indifference, while-in reality 


his innate love of peace bridles his tongue. 

Rome became the home of every religion known to the world, 
excepting those cults which involved human sacrifice, such were 
proscribed and forbidden within the confines of the Empire. 
Temples were built, shrines erected to every cult; in Rome a man 
could worship his own god in the manner most pleasing to him- 
self and the divinity involved, the Roman State cared not, just 
so long as his religion did not evolve into politics and thus inter- 
fere with the machinery of State. 

Thus it came to pass that the Egyptian cult of Isis was intro- 
duced into Rome. A plot of ground now lying between the Colle- 
‘gio Romano and the Baths of Agrippa was chosen as the site for 
the ¢emple. 

The temple erected here came bodily from the banks of the 
Nile, and stood originally at Sais, having been transported to 
Rome together with a profusion of Egyptian Art. It was re- 
stored several times during its history before its final destruction. 
Tiberius was the first to lay violent hands upon the sacred struct- 
ure of Isis when he crucified her priests, burned her shrines, and 
threw the statue of the goddess herself into the Tiber. Nero 
restored it, but it was again destroyed by the fire of 80 A.D. 
Domitian was the second to restore it followed by Hadrian, Com- 
modus, Caracalla and Alexander Severus. At length this temple 
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became a veritable museum of Egyptian Art. Up to the present 
time six obelisks have been recovered which originally decorated 
the avenues that led up to the temple. 

When the structure was removed to Rome is not known, but 
many objects have been found within its enclosure which throw 
a flood of light upon the later dynasties of Egypt, and at the same 
time form a curious connecting link between Persian, Egyptian 
and Roman history. 

In excavating this temple a sphinx of black basalt was found, 
the portrait of King Amasis. It is a masterpiece in every detail, 
and belongs to the Saitic school. This little piece of sculpture 
brings us in direct touch with the conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses, the mad prince of Persia. The name of the king was pur- 
posely erased, though not tosuch an extent as to render it illegible, 
the uraeus was also effaced and the nose of the statue broken off. 

‘The explanation can easily be found. Cambyses took 
from the tomb the body of Amasis, flogged it and finally burned 
it. A “memoriae damnatio’”’ was pronounced against him and 
his name effaced from all the monuments that bore it. 

When this statue was brought to Rome as a votive offering 
to the temple of Isis, the uraeus and nose were restored. But 
these restorations have again been lost, so we look upon the 
statue just as it was after the ‘“‘memoriae damnatio.”” This 
statue and the obelisk of Haphries, the predecessor of Amasis, 
now in the Piazza della Minerva give us the outline of Egyptian 
history between the years 595 and 526 B. C. 

The temple is mentioned for the last time about 394 A.D. 
when Nichomachus Flavianus attempted to revive the worship 
of Isis. It seems that at the time the temple was attacked, its 
monuments overthrown and broken and the temple destroyed, 
or at least left in a very ruinous condition. The obelisk was not 
disturbed and it stood in its place for nearly six hundred years 
longer, before it finally fell into the five feet of soil that had by 
that time collected within the walls. The Sphinx was not the 
only object of interest discovered within these precincts, but it 
is the mort impressive from a ‘historical point of view and the 
most worthy of study. 


In the history of Archaeology and Classical study we find — 


some very curious instances of misinterpretation and oversight. 
Couple this with the over-enthusiastic imagination of certain 
archaeologists and popular legend and we find that it has been 
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a great impediment to the real progress of the science of arch- 
aeology. 

When Caligula reached the height of his insanity he is sup- 
posed to have built a bridge from the inner courts of his palace 
to the temple of Jupiter on the Capital. This bridge was sup- 
posed to have crossed the Forum Romanum at a prodigious 
height, having been built upon arches like those of an aqueduct. 
To-day the guide will point out to the unsuspecting tourist, a part 
of this bridge in the palace of Caligula, while in fact it is only a 
kind of balcony. But the imposition does not end there; re- 
mains under a house are shown to the same unsuspecting tourist 
as ruins of the renowned bridge. Asa matter of fact, this bridge 
did not exist as a bridge. Suetonius tells us plainly all about 
the bridge, chapters XXII and XXXVII. Flavius Josephus 
Suetonius says that Caligula started from the northwest corner 
of the Palatine crossing the roof of the temple of Augustus, then 
the roof of Basilica Julia, then on to the temple of Saturn, thence 
to the Capitol. The streets that run between these buildings 
are very narrow and could easily be crossed by means of a kind 
of wooden gang-plank. Thus the bridge of Caligula never ex- 
isted, yet the idea has become so thoroughly established in the 
minds of the public that it is very difficult to eradicate it. 

This also illustrates clearly a case of oversight. In spite of 
the fact, Suetonius plainly says that the first building beyond the 
northwést corner of the Palatine is the ‘‘templum divi Augusti,’’ 
yet this‘same building was the last in the Forum to be identified 
which idéntification was accomplished by Professor Lanciani in 
1881. His work here completed the topography of the Forum 
in this quarter. 

This temple was begun by Livia, the widow of Augustus, and 
by Tiberius, his adopted son, but completed by Caligula. It was 
destroyed by fire in the reign of Titus, but restored by Domitian. 
It suffered the fate of all Roman temples that survived until 
Christianity became the state religion, and probably became the 
church Sancta Maria Antiqua. When it was deserted as a church 
is not known. 

About twenty years before Christ, Mecaenas, the premier of 
Augustus, instituted some hygienic reforms which were of im- 
measurable benefit to the Roman people. ‘ The burial of the dead 


_ especially the disposal of the common mass, was a matter of little 
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import and as a result received but little attention from the 
government, or anyone else. 

Up to 20 B. C. the Esquiline Hill had been used as a potters 
field for the common herd. The corpses were not even buried, 
in many instances, but lay exposed to sun and weather. The 
sanitary condition of that section can be better imagined than 
described. The sanitary reforms instituted by Mecaenas is de- 
scribed by Horace. This puticoli was buried beneath thirty 
feet of earth and the resultant area laid out in a public garden. 
Thus the great source of pestilence was removed from the city. 

The disappearance of this cemetery was followed by a form 
of tomb found nowhere on earth but in the Roman Campagna. 
These tombs are known by the name Columbaria; the more 
proper name would be ossaria. Any man, no difference how 
low in social standing nor small of pocket-book, could secure a 
decent resting place. The cost of a place to be buried varied 
from about $825, to $8000. All that needed to be purchased 
was a loculus or a niche for an urn, for,after the advent of the 
columbaria cremation was the universal method of disposal of 
the corpse, the ashes being deposited in an urn, and the urn 
placed in the tomb in its appointed loculus. 

There were three kinds of columbria: 

I. Those built by one man or one family either for their 
own use or for their servants and dependents. ene, 

II. Those built for speculation. 
III. Those built by a company or corporation for the per- 
sonal use of the stock-holders and contributors. 

We find many of each of the above mentioned kinds. About 
two miles out on the Via Appia we find one of the first kind, the 
columbaria of one of the Caesars built for his slaves and 
freedmen. This tomb contained loci for five thousand urns. 
Most of the inscriptions have been removed to the Conserva- 
tori Palace, but some few still remain in situ. 

In the second class of tombs, any one, of high or low degree, 
free or bond, could securé a place by simply buying the locus or 
loci just as he desired. He would receive an inscribed stone 
beneath his niche just the same ‘as if he had been buried in a 
tomb of his own private erection. 

When a man could not afford, at his own expense, to build 
a tomb for himself, several in like circumstances, formed a com- 
pany and by means of their combined resources built themselves 
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and their families a tomb. From one such company tomb, we 

gather the complete details of such transactions. 
' Human hearts have always been human hearts; the impulses, 
the joys, the griefs, sorrows of humanity have always been akin. 
From the inscriptions on urn, slab, and sarcophagus we may 
learn of these common traits. They often display eloquence 
and even humor. The following was found which displays to 
moderns a certain humor though it may have been perfectly 
unconscious on the part of the writer. A young widow placed 
upon the grave of her departed spouse: ‘“To the adorable, blessed 
soul of L. Simpronious Firmus. We know, we loved each other 
from childhood; we married, an impious hand separated us at 
once. Oh, infernal gods, do be kind to him and let him appear 
to me during the silent hours of night. Also let me share his 
fate, that we may be reunited dulcius et celerius’” (From the 
Corpus). 

It is always interesting to know either the last words of a 
great man, or his fate. One man plays a great part in establish- 
ing the Christian religion in the Eternal City. His fame was not 
an accident, his precedence was not due to the play of words, 
for to that fact, Peter the Apostle owes his eminence rather than 
anything else. In the case of Paul it was due to superiority of 
intellect, his clear insight into the philosophy of the Great Master, . 
his energetic, overwhelming enthusiasm and zeal for the propo- 
gation of the New Faith. This was Paul the Apostle. 

Paul was put to death as became a Roman citizen, by de- 
capitation as was his right. But what became of his mortal 
remains after his martyrdom, is the question with which we wish 
to deal. 

Tradition says that the body of Paul was claimed by the 
matron Lucina, (who also according to the same authority was 
connected with all the famous executors from Apostolic Age to 
the fourth century) and laid to rest in the catacombs supposed to 
have existed side of the Via Ostiensis, back of the Apse of the 
present church where the sand-stone cliffs of Vigna Salviucca 
rise 130 feet above the Tiber. ; 

Here the remains of the Martyr rested until the persecution 
of Valerian. To escape desecration they were removed to the 
place where the church of St. Sebastian now stands. 

It is usually. supposed that after the persecution had passed 
the remains were taken back and deposited in the original 
tomb. But I wish to differ from the generally accepted view of 
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the matter. I believe the following to be fiéarer the truth: When 
the persecution broke out under Valerian; to save the relics of 
Paul and Peter, both bodies were removed to the same place of 
concealment and placed in the same sarcophagus, and there they 
remained until Christianity became the state religion under 
Constantine the Great. 

That emperor remembered the founders of the New Faith 
in Rome and through whose power he had gained victory over 
his opponent, and thought that it was time to give them an ap- 
propriate monument and recognition. 

There is no doubt that the spot where Paul had been executed 
could easily be identified in this day and even the location of the 
original tomb in which Paul had rested for 150 years could easily 
be located, for that erasure of monuments had not yet begun in 
the Campagna. 

In the history of Rome the tomb is a a sacred thing—it seems 
to be holy—and only in a few instances in history do we find this 
seemingly universal law disregarded. The tomb then was the 
spot or thing for which the Emperor must look, this once located, 
the remaining part of his problem was easy. Wasit? He knew 
where the remains of both Peter and Paullay. The sarcophagus 
is opened, two bodies (or their remains) present themselves to 
his view. Which is Paul, which is Peter? This was a question 
more perplexing than the builder of Empire had yet confronted. 
But Constantine was a man full of resource. When the per- 
plexing problem defied solution, the Emperor thoroughly mixed 
what was left of the two Apostles, carried part to the tomb of 
Saint Paul, and part to the tomb of Saint Peter. The Tiber 
Pontificalis tells us that Constantine enclosed the body of Saint 
Paul in a case of solid metal five feet long, five feet high and 
five feet wide. Five Roman feet is equal to about four feet of 
our measurement. 

Now the question arises: Is this correct or — the figures 
been jumbled in copying ? Let us examine. 

Professor Lanciani is inclined to believe that the figures have 
been jumbled in copying, that a mistake has been made, unless 
we take into account that the head of a decapitated man was 
lain across his legs instead of its proper place, but at the same 
time Professor Lanciani works upon the theory that the remains 
of Paul went back to the tomb from which they were taken in 
250 without being disturbed in position in the sarcophagus. If 
that really took place, which we have suggested above, and tak- 
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ing into consideration the effect of time, atmosphere, etc., we 


might ask if it would not be easily possible to deposit the earthly 
remains in a bronze case 4 ft. long, 4 ft. wide and 4 ft. high? 

If Constantine built the Church over the site of the original 
tomb of St. Paul, what was that tomb? Was it a locullus in the 
catacombs of Lucina, the niche in a columbaria, or a private 
tomb built upon the level surface of the Campagna? 

Let us examine the question of the Catacombs of Lucina. 
The cliffs of Vigna Salviucci present vast opportunity for cata- 
combs, it is true, but Paul was martyred during the reign of Nero, 
not later than 68 A.D. At this time the catacombs were unknown 
to the Christians of Rome, for up to that time they needed not 
to hide the dead or the living. It was not until the persecution 
under Domitian that the old deserted stone-quarries were turned 
into burial places, retreats from the soldier and place of worship. 

So from an historic stand-point we may lay aside the theory 
of the catacombs of Lucina. When a man was dead, he was 
dead, and in Rome at that time his tomb was not disturbed. 
Cemeteries were not confiscated until the time of Valerian. Thus 
from an historical stand-point Paul must be buried in the tomb 
of some friend or in one erected for himself by himself, or placed 
in one of the classes of tombs described in the beginning of this 
article. 

The Vigna Salviucci is honey-combed with catacombs, but 
there is no connection between them and the tomb of St. Paul, 
which may be easily substantiated from historical data. The 
earliest date we have of any Christian catacomb is this same Vigna 
Salvincci in which Baldetti claims to have found in one of them 
the year or date of 107 A. D. in the consulship of Sura and Sene- 
cio, and 111 A. D. in the consulship of Piso and Bolanus. These 
dates if true are the earliest dates we have of any catacombs in 
Rome, but they are forty years later than the time of Paul; thus 
from an historical view alone we could pass the idea of a cata- 
comb as the tomb of Paul. But there are other evidences. 

When a church was built over the tomb of a martyr the tomb 
was left im situ under the altar or apse. If an expansion or en- 
largement was desired it must be made so that the body of the 
church should extend east of the tomb. | 

If we apply the two laws that always governed such con- 
struction, it must be admitted that Constantine cut away part 
of the catacombs of Lucina. He did cut away part of the cliff 
of Salvincci. To locate the catacombs of Lucina and make clear 
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their connectidh with the tomb of St. Paul, Monsignor Francis 

de Merode bought the Vigna Salvincci; but no connection was 

found between them and the tomb of St. Paul. 

Further, when the great sewers were cut through this region 
in 1870, great opportunity presented itself in which to study the 
problem, from which several things may be considered as abso- 
lutely settled: 

I. There is no connection whatever between the catacombs 
of the Vigna Salvineci and the tomb of St. Paul. 
II. The whole region around the church was filled with pagan 
tombs. — 

III. These tombs were orientated with two roads: viz: the Via 
Ostiensis nad a branch road that connects the Via Ostien- 
sis witi the Tiber. 

IV. The tomb of Saint Paul is nearer this branch road than the 
main street, Via Ostiensis, it was not a catacomb buta 
tomb such as the hundreds around it. 

V. The level of the tombs that line this road is eleven feet 
lower than the modern road. 

VI. The grave itself lies about eleven feet above the mean level 
of the Tiber. 

VII. The tomb lies about 12 feet six inches below the floor of 
the apse. 

Then the tomb of Paul stands in the midst of a once swampy 
field, unless there was some system of drainage of which we know 
naught; but this is very possible, and may come to light some day. 

If the remains of Paul once rested beneath the Altar or tran- 
sept of the church, having been placed there by the Emperor 
Constantine, we may thoughtfully ask, do they still rest there 
intact and undefiled? _ 

This question, though interesting, is easy to ask but very 
difficult to answer. Whether it can ever be answered definitely 
is very improbable. Records contradict each other, or rather 
the interpreters of these records disagree. 

Rome has been the scene of many a sacking and many a 
pillage. Her villas in the Campagna, the Imperial buildings of 
the city have been lain low by the ravaging hand of man. How 
much of this,the hand of the so-called Barbarian is responsible 
for or how much the Roman himself, will not be discussed hefe, 
except in so far, as it has to do with the church of Saint Paul. 

All the invasions preceding 846 may be set aside without 
any consideration as bearing upon our subject. In 846 the Sara- 
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cens plundered the Campagna and Rome at their leisure. They 

ravaged the Basilica of Paul; they undoubtedly destroyed the 

altar, the canopy and the ciborium, but it is very doubtful if they 
reached the bronze case in which the body was enclosed. The 

Liber Pontificalis used the word “Destructum,”’ but shall we 

take it in too literal a sense? It was restored by Benedict III. 

If the tomb itself was actually desecrated, would it have been 

rebuilt? If so, why? 

Again, in 1527,the tomb of Paul, if not desecrated in 846, ran 
a long chance of being so by the soldiery of Spain, Germany and 
Northern Italy. But though many acts of cruelty almost beyond 
belief were perpetrated, and the city and Campagna were plun- 
dered more brutally than ever before, and Saint Paul’s church 
came in for its share, out of the accounts of the events we have 
only one that says the actual tomb of Saint Paul was touched. 
Shall we believe the one, and allow the silence of the others to 
go unaccounted for? 

Further the. marble slab or tomb-stone engraved and placed 
there by Constantine is still im situ, except that it is tilted a little 
edgewise and one end mutilated so that three letters of the in- 
scription are gone, yet itisthe original and not a copy made at the 
time of some restoration. 

We will never be allowed, perhaps, to examine sufficiently 
minute to solve the question of just what is there; but it is more 
than probable that the actual tomb is just the way Constantine 
left it. The marble casing has been tampered with, that is evi- 
dent, but the bronze case, whatever size and shape that may be, 
is still intact. . 

In short we may trace the history of Paul’s death and burial 
as follows: 

I. Beheaded on the Via Laurentina, near a spring called 
Aquae Silviae, now known as the Three Fountains. 
II. Placed in a tomb on the Via Ostiensis, remaining there 
until 253. 

III. Placed in concealment from 253 until the time of Constan- 
tine. 

IV. Encased by Constantine, placed in former tomb and the 
church-of Saint Paul erected over it. 

VI. Paul still rests there undisturbed by the hand of man. 
Now the question arises: What.connection has the Basil- 
ica of Paul with the Classic buildings of Imperial Rome? 

It is now necessary for us to turn back a little farther in his- - 
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tory than the immediate period which we are studying. 
About 200 B. C. there sprang up in Rome a new type of building, 
viz: the Basilica, or as it ultimately developed, a court house. 
The first of its kind was built by M. Porcius Cato, in the year 184 
under the name of Basilica Porcia. - Before the end of the Re- 
public five were erected. The Sempronia, .169, the Opimia 121, 
Fluvia 179, Aemilia 54, Julia 46; rebuilt by Augustus in 12 B. C. 

It is the Basilica Aemelia that interests us the most. It was 
first erected by the Censors M. Fluvius Nobilior, and M. Aemilius 
Lepidus under the name of Basilica Fluvia. In 78 B.-C. the 
consul Aemilius rebuilt or repaired it. His son, Paullus was 
commissioned by Julius Caesar to rebuild it from the ground up. 
It was dedicated in 34. 

Classic writers sing the glory of this building, but have left 
us no detailed account of it. 

It was not damaged in the fire of Nero (65 A. D.) but suffered 
in that of Titus. It is also probable that it suffered to some ex- 
tent in the fire of Carinus (283). It was restored or repaired and 
we hear of it in the middle of the fourth century; but that is the 
last we know of it, until the spade of the excavator revealed to 
us the vicissitudes through which the building passed. 

In the year 386 the church that Constantine had built over 
the grave of Paul, was altogether too small to accomodate the 
great crowds of pilgrims resorting to the Church of the Apostle. 

It was not the intent and purpose of Constantine to make 
the church of Saint Paul in any inferior way to that of Saint 
Peter, but he was limited in area, and could not build in accord- 
ance with the established rules that limited the direction of build- 
ing. In the case of Saint Peter’s Basilica, the direction was not 
limited and the Circus of Nero and the cliffs of the Vatican were 
such as to lend perfect freedom in its erection. 

In 386 Theodosius,and Arcadius, obtained permission to ex- 
tend and enlarge the Basilica over the tomnb of Saint Paul. Its 
form was changed from east to west and extended towards the 
Tiber. The construction was begun in 388 and finished in 395. 

Long before the Roman people had set the example of making 
old classic monuments contribute to the exigencies and demands 
of the times; The Arch of Constantine near the Meta Sudans was 
erected by the S. P. Q. R. ot of older arches, and the marbles 
from several patrician mausoletms. Thus in the time of Constan- 
tine was the precedent set, and the knell of Classic buildings 
began to toll. 
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When Christianity gained the supremacy and the temples 
of the gods were closed to worship, it soon became the fashion 
to place these temples under the protection of some saint, and 
thus-convert the pagan temple into a Christian Basilica. The 
saint who took a building under his protection corresponded 
closely in name to the god whom he, in reality, was supplanting. 
Thus the temples of Jupiter were dedicated to Saint Jovinus or 
Juvenalis, those of Saturn to Saturnius, etc. ad infinitum. 

Taking this practice into consideration we would instinct- 
ively turn to the Basilica Paulli,as the classic structure, that 
furnished the material for the memorial church over the grave 
of the Apostle of the same name. Thus it came to pass the ma- 
terial of the Basilica Aemelia were converted into the new church 
in honor of St. Paul. 

In 1823 this building was destroyed by fire, and the present 
great building was begun which is still in the process of building, 
and will not be finished until about 1916, perhaps some few years 
later. 

The Romans sadly misunderstood the Christians, or it may- 
hap be that it is vice versa of both. The trouble that arose be- 
tween the Roman Government and the mass of Christians was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that Christ’s words were misinter- 
preted, and the Christians hoped and believed that before many 
years, yea, before the death of all his Apostles, He would return 
in person and establish a temporal kingdom that would take the 
place of the Roman Empire. They further thought that they 
could accelerate this return by overthrowing the Roman Govern- 
ment, and as a result the Christians formed themselves into an 
exclusive secret society for the purpose of worship and united 
‘action against the government. 

The persecutions, carried on by some of the best Emperors 
that Rome ever saw, were persecutions for political reasons, and 
not for religious ones; in fact, it became a struggle for existence, 
as well as supremacy on each side. 

For a while the Christians were driven to desperate resorts 
by the strong arm of the Government; while in this condition 
they retreated to those marvels of Rome, the catacombs; there 
they formulated their ceremonies, worshipped their God, buried 
their dead, christened their new born, carried on the affairs that 
they afterwards performed, in the temples turned into churches 
after the suppression of the temples in 382 A. D. 

There came a time in the history of the Christian when a 
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burial and disposal of their dead, even in the catacombs. 

The early emblem of Christianity (7. e. the secret symbol) 
was the anchor; after it became too well known or passed out of 
favor the crux gammata came into favor. This crux gammata 
is an Asiatic emblem.of happiness found among both the Bra- . 
mas and Buddhists. We find the suastika of Asia on the tunic 
of Christ when He is represented as the Good Shepherd. 

This symbol is almost as old as mankind. It is found on pre- 
historic pottery of the Neolithic period. It is also found in 
the so-called Semitic tomb of Capua. There were very many 
variations of the cross used’as symbols; among the Christians 
the suastika was developed from the Phoenician letter tau. 

' Some writers have attempted to establish a relationship be- 
tween the teachings of the Nazarene and the Indian Cults, through 
this emblem, the swastika, but as this symbol, like the cross, is 
a common heritage of mankind, it seems to me that all such at- 
tempts must prove futile. Thus we might go on ad infinitum 
multiplying strange and curious things in Roman Archaeology 
but we will take opportunity to write further upon the subject 
at some later time. 








OLD RACES UNEARTHED. 


BY WM. GARDNER. 


A dozen miles above the mouth of the “Legendary Platte” 
River, in Nebraska, the Valley of the Missouri is bordered on 
both sides by majestic bluffs, rising from 200 to 500 feet above 
the level of the stream. These bluffs have been for years a fertile 
field of archaeological research, showing evidences innumerable of 
- having been the habitat of man through many succeeding ages. 

During the latter part of September of the present year (1906), 
when passing through a wooded tract in the northern part of 
Douglas county, I found upon the summit of a very high hilla | 
small excavation where boy hunters had dug out a rabbit. In ) 
the earth thrown out, I noticed several small pieces of human 
bones. With a spade, borrowed from a neighboring farmer, I 
followed down the line the boys had opened, and at four feet 
beneath the surrounding level came upon what appeared to be a 
compact clay bed, different from the loess covering, in which I had 

’» . een working. There were visible evidences of ancient fire. 
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What I took to be a clay-bed burned into asemblance of brick, 
proved to be the original top of the loess hill. Fire had been 
built upon it, and on the ashes an upper layer of bones was laid. 
It was so hard as to resist the spade. I managed, however, to 
make a considerable hole through the surface, and five inches 
down I found the upper portion ofa humancranium. The spade 
was at once discarded for a sharp trowel, arid I succeeded in tak- 
ing out a frontal bone and a portion of the occipital. A hasty 
examination convinced me that I had made a find of more than 
ordinary interest. A few scattered sections of vertebrae and 
three broken. pelvic bones were next brought to light. 

The next operations at the mound consisted of drifting in a 
ditch from the south side. This ditch was a foot below the sur- 
face when begun, but at the mounds centre, it was four feet deep. 
Five feet from the south end of the ditch, I encountered the same 
stratum of baked earth. A few inches deeper I unearthed the 
lower leg or shin bones of a skeleton, but not those belonging with 
the first skull. Fifteen feet from the beginning of the ditch, I 
cross sectioned the mound from west to east and then cleared a 
circle eight feet in diameter. Evidence of fire above the bones 
was very marked. Two of the skeletons seemed to have been 
placed in a squatting position. With the exception of the frontal 
bone, the cranium of each skeleton was more or less broken, but 
the interior of the skull by being filled with earth, had been saved 
from total collapse. A noticeable feature in connection with the 
skulls, was the fact that the left temporal bone had been smashed, 
probably intentionally, with a club or other weapon. Some 
of the bones went to powder when brought into the air. 

It occurred to me, while working in the mound, that some of 

the skeletons had been interred as skeletons and not as bodies— 
the pelvic bones of two-lying so close as to touch each other. 
_ The manner of burial differed radically from that observed in 
other mounds.I had opened in this vicinity,and elsewhere. It 
seemed that a lower stratum of skeletons had been placed in the 
mound, and that earth had then been piled on top and burned to 
the consistency of a plaster wall. In another part of the mound, 
some five feet distant, lay the upper layer of skeletons, but with 
three exceptions these skeletons had been disarticulated and 
more or less scattered about. 

Over-the bones had”*been laid a covering of loess, scraped up 
and carried to the mound for the purpose. Through this cover- 
ing were scattered small pieces of shells of a kind very different 
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from the bivalves of the streams in this vicinity at*the present 
day. Erosion had so reduced the mound that it seemed merely 
the crest of a hill, being recognizable as a mound proper, to no one 
inexperienced in mound burials. 

Throughout the mound covering were found a score of small 
quartzite spalls which had been fractured from drift pebbles. 
Two small pieces of three-cornered blades, a tiny pebble showing 
a drilled hole and crude scrapers—such were the only implements 
found in the lower level. 

My operations at the mound—which were concluded on Nov. 
16 last—have yielded portions of nine-crania and bones indicating 
as many skeletons. While they were in progress, I became per- 
suaded that an intrusive burial had taken place. The entire 
upper mound covering was sown with tiny pieces of bone, indi- 
cating that it had been removed at an ancient date. Corrobora- 
tive of my suspicion that others than the original builders of the 
sepulchre had used it as a burial place, was the finding in the upper 
level, among the top layer of skeletons, of two well-formed flaked 
flint knives, similar to those I have frequently found in the circles 
of this vicinity. The lower level implements were of the crudest 
kind, while those of the higher level showed considerable skill in 
handiwork, and evidently belonged to a higher type as indicated 
by the crania. 

The spot where the mound lies, presents one of the grandest 
views of the broad Missouri Valley. The river runs away into 
the perspective, twenty miles to the south, while its valley, five 
or six miles wide, is dotted with mirror-like lakelets. At the time 
of the mounds’ first occupancy, it is supposed, the bluffs were 
bare of trees, and an uninterrupted view many miles to the north, 
as well as to the east could be had. To-day forest trees grow 
even from the outer edges of the mound, while within the sepul- 
chre were found mere shells of massive roots eng gone to 
decay, their dust as dry as powder. 

As the city of Omaha expands, these higher river bluffs are 
_ being purchased for summer cottage sites by Omaha business 
and professional men. Excavations for cellars have revealed 
remarkably beautiful stone implements, many of which, for sym- 
metry and neatness of workmanship, have no counterpart. The 
entire valley of the Missouri is replete with ancient monuments, 
making it one of the greatest ‘fields for anthropologic research in 
America. 
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BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


The best illustration of this is found in the life and character 
of the patriciarch Abraham. It is true that recent discoveries 
have shown that he belonged to an age in which idolatry pre- 
vailed and great political power was exercised and the kings of 
Babylon and Assyria ruled with great power and sustained the 
systems of idolatry which prevailed, but after all it was the influ- 
ence of the worshippers of the one true God that left greatest in- 
fluence and accomplished the greatest results. In fact recent 
discoveries have shown that those who were in great power fell 
into obscurity and only by accident, have been made known. 

There were found numerous tablets containing multiplication 
tables, small terra cotta statues of the gods have also been found 
in large numbers; also small play objects representing horses, 
sheep, goats and elephants and other animals. The famous code 
of Hammurabi is the most interesting object. It was found in 
three large fragments, at the base about 22 inches wide, at the 
top 16 inches, on the uppermost part Hammurabi was himself 
depicted in bas-relief; standing before the sun-god, Shamash, 
who is seated ona throne. The god wears a swathed head-gear, 
which is adorned with horns and a flounced garment. In his 
hand is a staff or sceptre and a ring, emblematic perhaps of au- 
thority and eternity. Rays emanate from behind his shoulders. 
On the reverse there are twenty-eight parallel columns contain- 
ing in all about 4000'lines of a closely written cun2iform inscrip- 
tion. Several fragments of tablets, now in the British Museum, 
which had been written 668-662 B.C., which were called “The 
judgment of the righteousness which Hammurabi the great king 
set up.”’ This has been called the code of Hammurabi. Pro- 
fessor Lyon of Harvard says ‘“The code has never been excelled.”’ 
Hammurabi credits himself with faithfulness in his administra- 
tion, and loyalty to the people. The existence of early laws all 
point to the existence of codes prior to Hammurabi. The codes 
exhibit three grades of society. First, that which included the 
aristocrat, the gentleman, the professional man, the officer and the 
tradesman. Second, the poor man, the man of a lower rank and 
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the man who had been a slave. Third, the slaves, for there 
seemed to have been a great many slaves in Babylonia at the 
time. There are a great many laws in the code which bear upon 
slavery. The code makes us familiar with a class of votaries 
which were worshippers of the god Maeluk. It seems that wine- 
shops were kept by the women. Surgery prevailed and there 
were laws that prevented surgeons from making rash operations 
and overcharging patients. The office of a judge was the same 
as in these days. The judges had legislative power. The every- 
day life of the Babylonian can be understood. It throws light 
onthe customs of the patriarchs. For example, Abraham seeking 
a wife for his son, Gen. 24-4, the possession of Machpelah cave 
was on a legal basis—Rachel giving her hand maid Billkah to 
Jacob for a wife as well as the story of Hagar. Some scholars 
have asked the question whether the Mosaic code is founded upon 
Hammurabi’s laws. There was, however, no such code as the 
ten commandments among the Babylonians, but there are no 
less than twenty-five names which are parallel to those in the 
Bible in this code. 

It is supposed by some that the Accadians became the ances- 
tors of the people who migrated to the Northeast and occupied 
China at an early date before the Indo-Europeans had entered 
into that region. Here then we have the three-fold division of 
the people just as we have in the continents, Europe, Asia and 
Africa, adivision which shows the reigon into which these different 
races entered and became the permanent inhabitants. This 
separation of the races took place long before the Patriarchal age, 
and does not need to be described here. There was a period, 
however, just before the Patriarchal Age in which migrations 
had occurred in the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates which 
separated the Semitics, for some of them remained in Babylonia 
near the very locality where the tower of Bable still stands on 
its ruins. Another portion of the same stock moved northward 
and made their homes on the head water of the Euphrates. This 
people were called Assyrians, taking their name from Ashur, who 
was their ancestor. All this occurred before the real beginning 
of history, before civilization had really dawned. There may 
have been progress in the art of building and the people may have 
reached a mechanical skill which was quite superior, though the 
country favored a migratory life and the climate favored living 
out of doors. 

The epoch of Hammurabi was the one in which Abraham 
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lived, but it was a crucial one from a religious point of view. The 
influence of Hammurabi was felt but it was in favor of the idola- 
try which prevailed. The removal of Abraham from Ur of the 
Chaldees to the region beyond the Jordan, may possibly have 
been owing to the rule of Hammurabi himself. It is probable 
that idolatry prevailed in the land to which Arbaham migrated. 
“An examination of the Canaanite-personal names preserved in 
the Tel-el-Amarna tablets leads us to the conclusion that as far 
back as 1500 B. C., the inhabitants of Palestine presented the 
same characteristics as the Babylonians. Astarte and Baal held 
the first place and the king with the name of Asherah is familiar 
to readers of the Old Testament. The personal names of the 
Arabs of the Hammurabi dynasty in South Arabia also show 
the difference between Abraham and the Babylonians. Even 
the Canaanites among whom Abraham lived were influenced by 
Babylonian ideas as much as were the south Arabian people. The 
name of Baal was in persistent use and The Tel-el-Amarna were 
discovered in Egypt but they show the religion which prevailed 
in Babylonia, in Egypt and elsewhere. 

The Indo-Europeans have always been classed with whites. 
It is plain that the Accadians were the ancestors of the Chinese— 
the Sumerians were the ancestors of the Arabs, but that Abra- 
ham was the descendant of Shem and the ancestor of the He- 
brews, including the Jews. The Arabs were Semitic, but they 
may belong to a stock different from Abraham. It is said that 
the Mohammedans were Semitics and dwelt in Arabia. Some 
might take it that. they were closely related to Abraham, but 
they belonged to a different branch of the Semitic race, and 
dwelt in an entirely different region from any that Abraham or 
his descendants ever occupied. It is true that the Mohamme- 
dans, like the Arabs, were monotheists, but, they, were, degener- 
ates as compared with Abraham. It was before the Patriarchal 
Age that the separation of the race took place and in that early 
period different nations which are now known to history, re- 
ceived a bias which had influenced them throughout all the ages. 
We can compare the patriarch Abraham to the noted men which 
have appeared in history and have given forms of religion which 
still prevail, but we must remember that there were those who 
have given systems of religion which have prevailed and still 
prevail in Asia as well as tn Africa, but the form of religion which 
has held sway upon the most enlightened nations of the earth, 
is the one which came from Abraham rather than from Zoroaster, 
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Confucius, Buddha or Mohammed. Many will read the lives of 
these men who were the founders of religion and compare the 
patriarch Abraham with them as though he was one out of many. 
The comparison, however, between Abraham and these founders 
of religion will be realized when we compare the books which 
have been ascribed to them with the Bible which is in our hands 
and which is the sacred book of the enlightened world. 

The character of Abraham was so superior to those religious 
founders that one would naturally take-the Bible from his hands 


as the embodiment of his faith and as representing the superiority _ 


of the Patriarchal Age. We may compare it to the sunlight 
which falls upon sea and land, lighting up every part of the earth 
with a radiance. It needs only the study of the Bible as com- 
pared with the writings of Zoroaster, the system of Buddha— 
the Shuking of Confucius and the Koran of Mohammed to realize 
its superiority, but the comparison of the individuals will give 
force to the whole. 

We must remember that the sacred books of the east owe their 
origin to this early period though the time when they came into 
use was much later than the days of Abraham. The distin- 
guished member of parliament, Gladstone has referred to the 
sacred books of the East —the Vedas and Shastras—as having 
great antiquity and influence, but they belonged to Paganism 
and illustrate the system which has prevailed so extensively, but 
Paganism has never produced a character like that of Abraham. 
In the Iliad and the Odyssey we find a picture of the age which 
was full of exploits, for the overthrow of Troy is described in it. 
The migration of the Greeks and the building up of Rome were 
results, but we go back to an earlier date for the history other 
migrations and the early settlements of the three continents. 
There was a period between the days of Noah and those of Abra- 
ham in which a great part of the known world was first settled 
but we know very little of the systems of religion which prevailed. 

The pantheon has been described by Jastrow and other 
writers who show that the various parts of the Euphrates Valley 
were under a single control. The patron deity of the capital city 
of Babylon was Madurk. Its origin was of recent date in com- 
parison with such places as Eridis, Nippur and Lagash. The 
first mention of the god Marduk occurs in an inscription by Ham- 


‘murabi where he appears distinctly as the god of the city of 


Babylon. It is to Marduk that Hammurabi ascribes his success, 
but it is strange that neither the name of Marduk or Hammurabi 
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are mentioned in the book of Genesis. Babylon was the beloved 
city of Marduk who was the head of the Babylonian Pantheon. 

Very little is accurately known in reference to the Chaldeans. 
The first line of kings mentioned by Berosus is supposed to have 
reigned from 2234 to 1976 B. C., a new dynasty succeeded and 
continued until 1518 B. C. It represented the conquests of 
Chedorlaomer and the ascendency of the Elamitic race. In the 
early period of Babylonian history, Elam was a country of equal 
power with Babylon. A new line of kings began with Nabonas- 
sar, 747 B. C. who is said by Berosus to have destroyed the annals 
of his predecessors, so that the Babylonians might be compelled 
to date from himself. 

The Chaldeans were not rulers, but they formed a caste, which 
controlled education and religion and were really the priests. 
They occupied themselves with astromomy and astrology and 
are represented as the interpreters, not only of dreams, but of 
the signs in the sky. ' In the book of Daniel, the magicians, 
astrologers, sorcerers, Chaldeans were commanded to: show to 
the king his dreams which he had forgotten and make known 
unto him their meaning but they were not able, though Daniel 
himself, with his companions was able to reveal the dreams and 
the meaning of them. This iricident is significant for it suggests 
the survival of the ancient symbols. 

Civilization had already reached a well advanced stage: The 
ancient city had been built and whole libraries had been 
established before the patriarch Abraham had migrated to the 
north and made his abode in Assyria, the region over which 
Hammurabi was the ruler. -A great temple dedicated to the 
god Bel has been discovered in which archives or official docu- 
ments had been deposited, showing that before the period 1700 
to 1200 B. C., the city had reached the climax of its glory. More 
than 20,000 tablets, many: specimens of pottery, bowls, jars, 
cones and images, as well as gold, copper and alabaster work 
are now held by the University of Pennsylvania and show that 
civilization had reached a high stage. These relics may be 
grouped under three heads, literary, archaeological and religious. 
The incantations, prayers, hymns, lists of temples, of gods, tra- 
ditions of the creation of the world, legeads of the deities, in- 
scriptions by the kings are all made known by these tablets. 
They are the historical records which the kings left behind them, 
but they show the religious practises of the people. Many of 
the records show that long prayers to some deity were offered, 
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for they are found interspersed with the records. The kings do 
not tire of singing the praises of the deities. We are told of a 
dream sent to encourage the army on the approach of a battle. 
To the gods the appeal is constantly made and. to them all good 
things are ascribed. These tablets afford us a remarkable in- 
sight into the people’s daily life and illustrate certain phases of 
the religion of the Babylonians. . 

The alphabet was a development from picture-writing to 
shaped letters. It was supposed at first that the ‘cuneiform 
writing was the invention of a non-Semitic race. They were 
called Sumerians by some and Accadians by others. The Baby- 
lonians adapted their writing to their language; they did not 
content themselves with the picture method, but they used 
ideographs. These different styles show that the ancient civili- 
zation was Semitic in charactér, for the oldest inscriptions con- 
tain Semitic words and Semitic constructions. The Semitic 
origin of the cuneiform writing encounters obstacles while there 
are syllabic values which represent the elements of Babylonian 
words, yet the ideographic style in the religious text is supposed 
to be the invention of the priests which could convey ideas, but 
would be mysterious to the laity. In other words, it was a sacred 
language, but might be called a secret script. Whether this 
writing was introduced by the Accadians or was the work of the 
Sumerians is uncertain. The religion of Babylonia is a Semitic 
production and it is supposed that the Assyrians received their 
culture from the Babylonians and adapted it to their puropses. 


There were three great divinities which were worshipped by . 


the Babylonians but which were the personification of nature 
powers, Oannes who was the water-god and who was the god to 
whom the largest body of water known to the Babylonians, was 
sacred. Berosus tells us that he was half man and half fish who 
spent his nights in the waters of the gulf, but he came out of the 
waters during the day to give instruction to the people, but he 
was none other than Ea and was regarded as a great benefactor 
whose special function it was to protect the human race and 
guard it against evil designs of gods or demons. He appeared 
in the religious literature of Babylonia, as well as in the cosmog- 
ony and the ritual. He belonged to no particular district. 
Prior to the creation of man, a great monster known as Tiamat, 
had to be subdued; the gods all shrank in terror before her, only 
one succeeds in conquering her. This hero was Bel, the old god 
of Nippur who was conceived as the god of earth to whom the 
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task of preparing the earth for habitation properly belonged. 
The substitution of Marduk for Bel in the creation-of man was 
the means of vanguishing the monster. The overthrow of Tia- 
mat was followed by the creation of man. 

Jastrow has spoken of the literary spirit in the time of Ham- 
murabi and shows that there was much commercial enterprise 
The intimate connection of religion with literature left its impress 
for even the contract tablets had a religious tinge. The Todia- 
cal systems prevailed and it was the index of religious thought. 
The religious customs and legal enactments have become known, 
but the religion was not such as Abraham would adopt. It is 
very remarkable that amid all the multiplicity of Gods and the 
strength of the system of Paganism, Abraham should be the only 
one who had reached in a belief one God. It is plain that it was 
his faith that led him to leave his home in Ur of the Chaldees 
and turn his face toward the land which had been pointed out 
to him. Abraham, however, was not a lone traveller for the 
names of his household are plainly given. We find that there 
were at least seven persons who went together in the journey 
toward Canaan. ‘“Terah took Abraham his son,and Lot the son of 
Haran his son’s son and Sarah his daughter-in-law, his son 
Abraham's wife and they went forth together from Ur of the 
Chaldees to go into the land of Canaan and they came into Haran 
and dwelt there and the days of Terah were 205 years, and Terah 
died in Haran. 

_ Civilization prevailed in Babylonia before it didin Chaldea, 
but there was a migration from the South to the North and a 
different stage of society appeared. History gives us the record 
of the first occupation by the Semitic race, of the entire valley of 
the Euphrates and confirms the description given in Genesis of 
the stage of civilization which prevailed. Astrology also reveals 
the fact that the constellations were known at a very early date 
and were studied as signs of the rule of the divinities in the skies. 
They seemed like houses but were marked by such figures as 
those of Orion—the Scales—the Harp—the Chair and the Lyre. 
These show that the arts had reached a high stage of civilization 
for the very sky seemed to resemble the inventions of man and 
showed the progress that had already been made. It is probable 
that Abraham got the same vision which we ourselves get when 
looking at the sky, but there was apprehension of an unseen 
divinity, who ruled over all nature but who also revealed him- 
self to the eye of faith. It was not a telescopic vision but one 
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which.was more inspiting and came nearer to the apprehension 
of the patriarch. It was also-suggestive of the covenant which 
had already been made with Abraham. 

The statues of the gods, demi-gods, and demons, the altars 
and vessels are very significant for they show the religious cus- 
toms which prevailed. Images were carried in processions, reli- 
gious symbols were sculptured on the walls of the palaces, on the 
foundation stones of sacred buildings, cut on the sealed cylinders 
and used as signatures and talismans. These were links which 
unite the most ancient period, 4000 B. C. with the final destruc- 
tion of the Babylonian empire by Cyrus in the middle of the 6th 
century before Christ. 

As to the language Grofend’s Key to the reading of the cur- 
sive form of writing has enabled us to read the records made by 
the very kings who lived in the time of Abraham. Three lan- 
guages are shown in the inscriptions, but the study of the tablets 
shows that the language on the Assyrian monuments, as well as 
the tablets, belongs to the Semitics. The cognate languages are 
the Hebrew and Arabic. As to the writing which has been found 
on the tablets, it is supposed it belongs to different periods; the 
oldest is from 4000 to 3000 B. C.; the letters are all wedge-shape, 
but supposed to be modifications of pictures which were engraved 
on the stone. Two varieties of writing, one made up of the wedge 
shape letters, the other called cursive, are found on these tablets, 
showing that records were kept a long time. 

The building up of the city of Ur of the Chaldees had occurred 
before Abraham’s time. It is supposed that the- Sumerians 
went to the east and north-east, the Accadians remained in the 
valley of the Tigris and left the traces of their language in that 
region. The Semitics, at an early date, moved to the westward, 
some of them across the desert region over which Abraham after- 
ward passed, but it is supposed that they ultimately reached 
Egypt, supplanting the negro races which were there. There 
were other tribes which migrated from the head of the Persian 
Gulf to the west, across the desert and ultimately reached the 
Dead Sea. in the times of Abraham, the Semitics were scattered 
through the entire region embraced in Syria as far as south Edam 
and reached the mouth of the Nile and became the rulers of 
Egypt. It was this similarity of the Semitic tribes and races, 
that furnishes us the clue to the condition which prevailed in 
Syria during the patriarchal age. It was during the time that 
Lot was occupying the region about the Dead Sea that Abraham 
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took hi§ journey toward Egypt and came in contact with the 
Semitics. 

Much jewelry has been found in the coffins. Bronze was used 
for votive images; utensils, weapons and tools were made of it. 
Gudea informs us that he imported copper from Nejd and gold 
from Medina in the Sinaitic peninsula. Statues show the dress 
which was common in the region as early as 3000 B. C. 

These facts show that much progress had been made in Baby- 
lonia even before the days of Abraham, though a change in the 
language had taken place. Ur of the Chaldees was remote from 
Nippur or the region where the tower of Babel was situated. It 
was not through the influence of the surroundings that led Abra- 
ham to the strong faith which he exercised nor to the wonderful 
character which he possessed. The fact is that while art had 
reached a high stage of development and military power pre- 
vailed as well as royal magnificence, yet amid all of this, the sim- 
plicity of Abraham’s faith comes forth and proves that he was 
a true worshipper of a Holy God. He is called the ‘‘father of the 
faithful,”’ and is referred to as an example for all who live in Chris- 
tian lands. He was true to the religion of his fathers. He wor- 
shipped a covenant-keeping.God. It will be remembered that 
Abraham lived in Ur of the Chaldees which was somewhat re- 
moved from Babylonia. It is possible that he was influenced 
to a degree by his surroundings, but he had learned a lesson from 
the events which had already occurred. 

Hammurabi had his capital at Babylon in the early part of 
his reign after the control of Elam was shaken. Shumer came 
under his sway. Arioch reigned over a considerable portion of 
southern Babylonia. These show the changes that were taking 
place in the time of Abraham. We find the king giving orders 
for the restoration of property which.had been illegally retained. 
All the documents of the early Babylonian period are dated ac- 
cording to the titles of the years. A number written by private 
individuals have been found. Inscriptions in the Sumerian 
language are shown by the statue of Gudea and the plan of his 
palace. A bas-relief in stone depicting musicians with their 
musical instruments belong to the days of Abraham and Ham- 
murabi. Writing materials and metals were common in all ages 
of the Babylonian history and were used for legal, personal and 
historical matters. Judging from the thousands of seals and seal 
cylinders and tablets which have been found, practically every 
man of any standing, had a seal. We conclude then from the 
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description that is given by the monuments as well as by history 
that the patriarch Abraham was a cultivated man and one who 
would be likely to have a great influence. It also gives force to 
the comparison which is to be drawn between Abraham and 
Hammurabi who has so recently become known. Hammurabi 
has been compared to the Biblical Amraphel. There is a bas- 
relief that represents this noted man. This is referred to by 
Mr. Albert F. Clayin his book “Light on the Old Testament.”’ 
As to the date of Hammurabi there is some uncertainty. A 
number of Assyriologists make it about 2200 B. C. 

Hebrew names with the divine element as initials are rare in 
the Babylonian literature. The Babylonian word for God is Ilu 
which resembles the Hebrew word for God El. In addition to 
these facts the Tel-el-Amarna tablets may be referred to. - They 
belong to the fifteenth century B. C. and were discovered about 
180 miles south of Cairo. Letters from Phoenician and Canaan- 
ite princes and governors show the stage of progress and the con- 
dition of affairs in Palestine. About 150 cities are mentioned. 
The stele of Pharaoh Merneeptah mentioning Israel and the 
Babylonian temple records, all confirm the Bible story. 

The comparison between Hammurabi and Moses has been 
drawn. The laws in the two codes have been pointed out as 
strictly parallel. For instance, if a man has received without 
witness, silver or gold, male or female slaves, ox, sheep or ass or 
anything else in trust, the man shall pe put to death for theft. 
If a man has broken into a house he shall be killed and thrust 
into it. 

‘ The condition of Egypt, Palestine and other lands in the time 
of Abraham, shows why the scriptures insist upon fidelity to 
the one living and true God, for Egyptian darkness brooded 
every where, but there was light in the dwellings of Isreal. When 
idolatry prevailed throughout Babylonia, there was the worship 
of the 6ne God in the household of the patriarch. The same is 
true in later time. The Abrahamic faith was transmitted and 
took the place of the paganism among the races which dwelt on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, as well as the barbaric tribes 
which were scattered through Europe. The journey which 
Abraham took to the Holy Land, filled that region with a strong 
faith in God’s promises. Heathenism prevailed at that time 
nearly everywhere; the noted warrior and chief whose name has 
become known through the revelation of the spade, was a pagan. 
Hammurabi had become celebrated because he was a leader and 
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a warrior in the days of Abraham, but he was as much of a 
pagan as any of the people who then dwelt in the region. His 
light went out and he was forgotten, his name unknown, until 
his body was discovered and his record was read. The name 
of Abraham will never he forgotten, its influence is extending 
today, farther and farther into the midst of barbarism which 
has prevailed and is even reaching the savagery which formerly 
existed. 

Abraham had circumcised his son when he was eight days old, 
as God had commanded him. He was 100 years old when his 
son Isaac was born, he made a great feast the day Isaac was 
weened. Sarah saw the son of Hagar the bondwoman walking 
and she said ‘“Cast out this bondwoman and her son, for he 
_ Shall not be heir with Isaac,’’ and the thing was grievous to 
Abraham.- The bondwoman was cast out, but her son after- 
ward became the head of a great nation. It was at this time 
that Abimilech and Rhicol the chief captain of his host, spoke 
unto Abraham, saying ‘‘God is with thee in all that thou doest, 
now, therefore, swear unto me here, that thou wilt not deal 
falsely with me nor with my son, nor with my son’s son; and 
Abraham said ‘I will swear.’ But he afterward-reproved Abim- 
ilech because of a well of water which Abimilech’s servants had 
taken away violently and Abraham afterward took sheep and 
oxen and gave them unto Abimilech and set seven ewe lambs 
in a flock by themselves. These were witnesses to Abimilech 
that he had digged the well. The place was called Beersheba 
because of the oath that they swore, both of them, in connec- 
tion with this event. Abraham also planted a grove in Beer- 
sheba and called on the name of the everlasting God.” 

In Egypt there were signs of civilization but idolatry pre- 
vailed; the temples were full of images which were standing in 
silence. -It is on record that the temples were orientated in such 
a way, that the light from the rising sun passed through the 
lofty gateways and penetrated the chamber at the other end 
and fell upon the face of the idol which dwelt in the darkness 
the most of the time. Strange enough the light which dawned 
upon the vision of Abraham has struck across nearly all conti- 
nents and dispelled the darkness which rested upon the people 
everywhere. It struck first upon the civilized nations which 
-were inhabiting Greece and Rome, as well as Egypt and led 
the people to abondon the worship of the pagan divinities which 
abounded. The culture of these nations was perhaps higher 
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than that which was manifested elsewhere. The statuary . 


which the Greek spent so much time upon and which was ad- 
mired so much by all nations remains but many of the figures are 
broken and their beauty marred. The culture of the Greeks did 
not lead them to the worship of the one true God. The philoso- 
phy which prevailed did not suffice. 





AEGYPTIACA. 
THE QUEENS oF EGyPT. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD 


Any work upon ancient Egypt, enjoying the imprimatur of 
a felicitous introduction by Professor Maspero will, necessarily 
be found worthy of perusal by all interested in the wonderful 
race of people who ruled Egypt for so many centuries. This 
remark is applicable to the recent book ‘“‘The Queens of Egypt,” 
by Janet R. Buttles which, like so many publications of its kind 


_ is printed by Messrs Constable & Co. of London. 


The patient industry which Miss Buttles has devoted to the 
production of this book deserves sincere praise. All the Egypto- 
logical works of the last half century have been searched for in- 
formation concerning the Pharaonic Queens, and every monu- 
ment down to the smallest scarab, that has been edited has been 
found and enumerated. 

Especial pains have been taken to secure’ phototypes of the 
most important sculptured portraits of famous queens, and some 
of these are produced displaying the original colours. The whole 
series forms a very valuable collection of types of Egyptian, and 
in some cases, Syrian womanhood. The most beautiful lady. 
according to our modern ideas of good looks is Queen Nefertari- 
Meri-En-Mut, the first queen of Rameses II. The earliest queen 
is one the name only of which is known from being written upon 
some ivory labels, which presumably had been attached to arti- 
cles of jewelry. It is read as Neith Hetep and she is thought to 
have been spouse of Narmar, who perhaps was the immediate 
predecessor of Menes. 

The second known queen was Shesh, mother of the first dy- 
nasty Pharaoh Teta. This king was a sort of Machaon of princely 
Aesculapsus, for the Ebers Medical Papyrus gives a receipt for 
pomatum, or ointment, said to have been prescribed by Teta for 
his mother. The concoction consisted of the claw of a dog, the 
hoof of an ass with some dates boiled in oil. One of the grandest 
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characters amongst Egyptian Queens appears to have been Aah 
Hetep, and she will always be extremely interesting to the mem- 
bers of her sex because of the lovely collection of her jewelry 
which was found with her sarcophagus.. Shedived in troublous 
times; when the native Egyptian princes, one of whom she mar- 
ried and several of whom were her sons, were battling fiercely 
and successfully with the Hyksos invaders who for four centuries 
held most of the Delta under their sway. 

Her husband, it is believed, was Se-quenen Ra III, who was 
slain in the war, her sons Aahmes; Kames; and Skent-neb-Ra 
continued the campaign. But she lived to a great age almost 
becoming a centenarian and had the gratification of seeing Egypt 
united under her grandson Amen-hetep I, and her great grand- 
son Thotmes I. 

The era of Thotmes I brings us to the famous queen, her 
daughter, Hatshepshut, to whom so many monuments at Deir 
ei Bahari owe their origin. This queen occupied a most peculiar 
position in thedynastic succession of Egypt, which we have not 
yet sufficient material to properly comprehend, but during her 
career the priests. evidently considered that the blood of the 
Pharaohs in the male line had lost the necessary strain of divine 


: lineage inherited from the deity kings of the race of Ra. Whilst 


Hatshepshut apparently possessed sufficient of the regal heavenly 
blood to be of the true monarchical race, her father Thotmes I 
had had for mother a woman of humble origin and seems to have 
felt he was not what the laudatory inscriptions used to call ‘‘hered- 
tary prince’ in the fullest sense; therefore he associated his 
daughter Hatshepshut with him on the throne, because she was 
child of Queen Aalunes of the very bluest blood royal. Hatshep- 
sut married her half-brother Thotmes II, whose mother, Mut- 
Nefert was also, speaking strictly, not of- pure pharaonic race, 
and so throughout her reign Hatshepshut as the truer representa- 
tive of the divine ancestral lineage appears to have acted as 
the queen regnant, de facto. A similar state of affairs continued 
in the time of Thotmes III who was not a son of Hatshepshut, but 
of a slave. He, however, married his half sister, Hatshepshut’s 
daughter and therefore his offspring by her inherited the divine 
consanguinity. Miss Buttles thus recounts the story of the 
priests devised by them to prove Hapshepsut’s true lineage, 
which myth is not only given in literary recital but the whole 
story is also illustrated on the temple walls. Amen having be- 
come incarnate in the person of Hatshepshut’s father Thotmes I, 
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appeared to Aahmes in a flood of light and perfume. The royal 
daughter of the god was born in due time provided by the gods 
with several Kas, or ghostly doubles of herself and received the 
name of Hatshepshut. She was then presented to Amen and 
Horus who baptised her, pouring water over her head and saying 
thou art pure as they double. Amen then embraced his daugh- 
ter and gave her the emblems of sovereignty. After this the 
princess, accompanied by her father Thotmes, started on a jour- 
ney to the various sanctuaries of Egypt, by which ceremony she 
symbolically took posesssion of her kingdom. 

Passing over several queen’s memorials some of which are 
quoted by the authoress, a whole chapter is devoted to Thiy, or 
Tiyi the wife of Amenophis III, daughter of Iouiya and Touiyou 
whose unviolated joint sepulchre was found by Mr. Davis five 
years ago. Miss Buttles gives two portraits of Tiyi, one the head 
from her canopic vase; this, and the other given by Miss Buttles 
is not, however, anything approaching the portraiture of the 
relief of the queen found by Mr. Carter in the tomb of Ouserhat 
at Thebes. This beautiful monument has been broken up by 
the Arabs and the relief of the seated figure of Tiyi is, in the 
Musee du Cinquantenaire at Brussels In the Bulletin du 
Musees Royaux for last January, two admirable photographs of 
it may be found. 

Among the many daugnters of Rameses II was one named 
by Miss Buttles, Bant Anta, and a portrait of her in the bloom 
of early youth is appended. There is reason to think that this 
may be a way of writing Bint Anath, and if so her mother may 
have been of Semitic extraction, and so have given the child this 
title of daughter of Anath, a Syrian deity. 

The last Egyptian queen whose history is summarized is the 
daughter of Psammeticus II, Ankhnes Nefer-ab-ra whose date 
was about 586 to 525 B.C. The records of her were but few 
until M. Legrain in 1904 found her memorial stelae at Karnak, 
giving her genealogy and some biographical details. It is to 
be hoped that this book will be so well received as to necessitate 
a second edition after Egyptologists in the various special jour- 
nals have reviewed it, and added items concerning the queens, 
the authoress was unaware of. The interest in it would be much 
augmented if the fair consortsof the Ptolemies were also included, 

“The Queens of Egypt,” by Janet R. Buttles. Archibald 
Constable & Co. London, 1908. 10.6 net. 
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THE ORIGIN OF PYRAMIDS. 


Monsieur A. Moret whose works upon the ancient Egyptian 
Temple Rituals and the Divine honours paid to the Pharaohs, 
so lucidlyd isclosed to ordinary students unversed in the science 
of Egyptology, the meaning of most of the reliefs and hiero- 
glyphic texts on the ancient monuments, has published another 
popular essay in the ‘‘Revue de Paris.” The subject he chiefly 
sets out to explain is the fashion of pyramid building, and in- 
cidentally he makes some interesting observations as to ancient 
Egyptian concepts regarding death. He first fixes the era of 
pyramid erection showing that the vogue flourished, practically 
only in the intermediate period between the Thinite and Theban 
dynasties, so that such edifices were confined to the times of the 
“Old Empire.” 

Precisely as this view loacalises the practice in date, so M. 
Moret proceeds to restrict it in territory, by pointing out that 
the pyramids are all confined to the district that may be said to 
have been dominated by the great city of Memphis. The author 
then proceeds to argue that the shape of the pyramid is not the 
product of the mere magnification of a burial tumulus because 
such form of funerary monument is unknown in Egypt, but that 
it is the development of the immense royal tombs of the Thinite 
period. In reference to this view he mentions the enormous 
sepulchral edifice of the second dynasty Pharaoh Nefirkari, dis- 
interred, between Giseh and Sakkara, by M. Barsanti. Also the 
so-called temple of the Sphinx. Certainly these prove the pre- 
ference of monarchs of that period for colossal buildings, con- 
structed of stones of immense size. This passion for the gigan— 
tic, M. Moret thinks, achieved its acme in the pyramids, the most 
ancient of which was erected by Zezer of the third dynasty, one 
of the last in date of that line of princes. 

This pyramid was a stepped pyramid, or “pyramide a dérges,’’ 
and shows the architectural transition between the Mastaba and 
the Pyramid. It was followed by another pyramid built by 
Snefreui, to the south of Sakkara wherein the “‘largeur des degres 
est moitie moindre.”” This gave to the eye a sense of elevation 
and so to speak growth toward heaven of the mass of the edifice. 
Thus was developed the perfect conception of a building as it 
were coming forth out of the earth, converging towards its apex, 
which pointed to the sky, and also, if looked at from above, led 
the eye towards the four cardinal points. 
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Although M. Moret does not maké the suggestion, surely the 
question ‘of giving, as far as human skill could give, the utmost 
of durability must have been present in the minds of pyramid 
erectors and designers. No form of edifice ever constructed was 
better calculated to withstand the ravages of time than a properly 
cased pyramid, no edges or cornices, or angles or protuberances 
were there to predispose to decay. The dread of these ancient 
builders was not the rain or the flood, as in Mesopotamia, but 
the scoring and withering effect of the sand blasts of the Simoon, 
the vandalism of invaders, or the shattering shock of earthquake. 
Against the polished slanting exterior of the pyramid the ele- 
ments,—and for ages the hand of man,—struggled in vain, and 
if ever mankind has succeeded in building an eternal nomument, 
it was the Egyptians of the era of Memphite supremacy in the 
Nile Valley. M. Moret makes no suggestion as to why pyramids 
went out of fashion, after culminating under Cheops, Chephren 
and Mycerinus, whose works at Gizeh are so familiar. 





ARABS BEFORE ISLAM. 


The learned fathers of the Université St. Joseph of Beyrouth 
are still industriously pursuing their researches into the history 
of Syria and Egypt, especially devoting their energies to eluci- 
dating the period since the rise of Islam. It is a curious, but 
almost always unrecognized fact, at any rate in the part of the 
followers of the Prophet, that Mussalimen are every year -be- 
coming more and more indebted to European and Christian 
scholars for the history of the creed and conquests, and for the 
publication of ancient manuscripts, and works upon the various 
great Mohammedan Kingdoms. 

Such books as M. Dessaud’s, ‘‘Arabs in Syria before Islam’’ 
and the great Encyclopaedia of Islamic writings of the Prince of 
Teano, are notable instances of this, and the first portion of vol- 
ume three of the ““Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale’’ of the Univer- 
sité St. Joseph is no exception to this ne development 
of modern investigations. 

For instance the largest article in the volume is by Pére Bouy- 
ges upon an Arabic lexicon, or philological treatise; for these 
works are more full of explanatory commentaries upon words 
than Europeans understand by a Sexican: the Kitab an-Na’am. 

This Kitab is founded upon the famous Garib al Monsaunaf 
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of Abou Oubayd but the writer has added many extracts from 
other Arabic works such as the Kitab al Hayawan of Al Gahiz. 

Pére Bouyges prints over 100 pages in beautiful Arabic type 
of the Kitab Ma’am, with ample commentary tracing as far'as 
possible the sources in earlier Arabic writers of the lexicographal 
information afforded. In the bibliography of literature referred 
to in the commentary. no less than 18 works printed at Cairo are 
referred to. Another valuable article to all Mohammedans, 
especially those of Egypt, because much of the information con- 
tained in it, has been supplied by-manuscripts in the Khedivial 
Library at Cairo, is Pére Lammens’ continuation of his history 
of the reign of the Ommayad Calif Mo’aurax I, to which he adds 
a short account ofthe youth of Yazid I. The question as to 
whether Yazid’s mother was a Christian is discussed and an in- 
teresting study of the position of Arabian women at the time of- 
the writing of the Koran is given. Also an account of the edu- 
cation of a young prince under the Califate, which included poe- 
try, eloquence and science, as then understood. 

Evidence of the remains of a certain amount of Christian 
population in. Arabia: and also of Jews there, not-withstanding 
the fanaticism of the early Moslems is set forth and also the dan- 
gers and diversions of a pilgrimage to Mecca in the 7th Century. 
The next article of most importance is by Dr. B. Moritz Director 
of the Khedivial Library at Cairo, and describes his travels in 
Arabia Petra and the Hedjaz in 1905-6. 


-In his wanderings he has found many Thamoudian and Arabic . 


inscriptions but the chief scientific result of his work is the as- 
signation of the correct sites in north Arabia and the Hedjaz to 
the names of;towns and villages given in the geography of Ptolemy 
and the Arabic geographers. One of his new inscriptions, which 
concerns an. ommaiyad Calif, is of historical mo.sent. Several 
fine photographs illustrated his travels, and we should think he 
could make the subject into a most entertaining lecture in Cairo 
in the Season. High scholarship is shown in two monographs 
by the Abbé Louis Jalabert who edits many new Greek and Latin 
inscriptions from Asia Minor. In one of these he rescues from 
oblivion a Roman Governor of Phoenicia in the 3d century named 
' Aelius Statutus. Several texts relate to the strange imperial 
lady Julia Domna, and one to a new Greek comic poet named 
Onesicles of whose productions may some new found Egyptian 
Papyrus soon produce a specimen. 



































MANUSCRIPT. 
BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


The alleged new record of our Lord’s ministry, and conver- 
sation between him and a Pharisee in the Temple, just published 
in “A Fragment of an Uncanonical Gospel” by G. F. Grenfell, 
M. A. and A. S. Hunt, M. A., (Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press) is certain to give rise to numerous essays and discussions 
in circles concerned with early Christian literature, more particu- 
larly to those relating to the New Testament. 

It will therefore be useful to point out that the new fragmen- 
tary document does not possess the same importance as the two 
previously found portions of the “Agrapha’”’ or “Sayings of our 
Lord,” which were discovered and. published by the “Egypt 
Exploration Fund.’’ However, the contents of the new manuscript 
are sufficiently interesting in themselves, and valuable for stu- 
dents of apocryphal literature in the first Christian Centuries 
to make all interested in early Christianity and the New Testa- 
ment anxious to peruse them. ‘ 

The new text bears internal evidence that whilst professing 
to describe an event in the Saviour’s career at Jerusalem it was 
written by some one ignorant both of the topography of the 
Temple, and of the Jewish customs and ritual. Moreover the 
statement in it that a pool or spring, which the author entitles 
the “‘Pool of David”’ and in which he asserts the priests bathed 
for purification, was one into which dogs and swine were cast 
appears to have been invented by some resident in Egypt familiar 
with the “Birket’’ or village pond into which dead animals are 
thrown. It is incredible as proceeding from anyone acquainted 
with Hebrew thought and manners. 

The whole narrative appears to be an apochryphal -elabora- 
tion of Matthew XV:1—20 and Mark VII:1—23 transferred from 
Genneseret to Jerusalem. Consequently this dialogue between 
Christ and the chief priest has no claim to be authentic, and is 
merely a fragment from some fabulous life of our Lord invented 
in the second or third century: The use of the title ‘Saviour’ 
is curious. It is of course used once by St. John and once by St, 
Luke, yet it was not the appelation common in the Apostolic era. 
‘The Greek word Soter, was, however, extremely frequent in the 
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honorific titles of the Ptolemies. The pamphlet containing a 
photograph of the manuscript, full Greek text and commentary 
and English translation is sold for the moderate price of 1/— net, 
and should certainly be read by all students of early Christianity 


in Egypt. 





PRIESTESSES IN EGYPT AND AT CARTHAGE. 


It is well known that the great Egyptian Queen Hatassou in 
her inscriptions in or about her magnificent temple at Deir-el- 
Bahari took the male titles of the Pharaohs, and has been repre- 
sented in kingly costume with a beard. The Egyptian priestly 
colleges too, we can tell from their records, were sometimes pre- 
sided over by priestesses. This arrangement it would now ap- 
pear also existed in Phoenician Carthage, which in its religious 
matters borrowed so much from Egypt. An inscription in 
Phoenician writing has lately been found at Carthage which 
speaks of’ a lady as being a ‘‘chief of the priests,’ using the mas- 
culine for both the words ‘‘chief’’ and ‘‘priests.’’ This was not per- 
haps strange to them because the chief deity of all at Carthage 
was the female Tanith, known to the Romans as the Celestial 
Virgin. 

The practice seems to have descended to Roman times for 
texts dedicated to Jupiter Silvanus mentioning a list of priests, 
include a priestess, Sempronia Salsula, who is entitled Mater 
Sacrorum, and two other ladies in other inscriptions, a Valeria 
Paulina, and a Fabia Audicaena have the same title. When at 
last explorations are carried out in Marmerica, and the Cyrenaica 
between Egypt and Tunis, we may anticipate finding informa- 
tion as to this and many:other connections between Egypt and 
North African cults and civilizations. 





THE EIGHTH MIME OF HERONDAS. 


In the first editions of the poems preserved upon a papyrus 
found in Egypt of Herondas of Ceos the-eighth Mime entitled 
“The Dream” was only partially given because merely about a 
score of-legible verses remained arid some 50 fragmentary words. 
A few years subsequent to 'the finding of the papyrus, however, 
Some more pieces came to light and were required by the British 
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Museum and several of these appertain to the mime of the Dream. 
The additional tet amounted to 30 verses but with many lacunes 
so that only about twelve are complete. 

The new matter led to fresh and fuller discussions as to the 
plot of the piece but Mr. Weill, the distinguished Hellenist of 
Pairs, stated in. the “Journal de Savants’’ that it was beyond 
his power to make out much upon the matter.. His experience 
and erudition perhaps render his decision a final one. However, 
an Italian classic scholar Signor Achille Vogiliano has published 
at Milan a study of the subject entitled ‘‘Ricerche sopra l’ottavo 
Mimiambo di Heroda”’ in which if he does not reveal the plot 
throws an interesting light upon the characters appearing in the 
few portions of the poem we possess. According to hii the chief 
personage who is somewhat of a gourmand is not a lady but 
Herondas hitnself; the evil minded shepherds are his literary 
critics, or competitors, one specially irritable olf personage 
being the poet Hipponax and a youth, selected for arbitrator, is 
Theocritus. The happy-go-lucky character of Herondas Mimes 
hardly tends to make us think he would take his literary diffi- 
culties so seriously to heart as to compose a poem about them. 
We hope, however, another papyrus may soon be found to decide 
the question. 





EARLY ORIENTAL CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


For those who take an interest in the trivialities of the Coptic 
Hagiographa a treat is provided by the first volume of Mr. Lei- 
poldt’s “Sinuthii Archimandritae Vita et Opera Omnia.” ‘He 
has the valuable. assistance for the work of the greatest British 
Copite scholar Mr. W. Crum. Thé importance of the influence 
upon Egyptian Christian Monachism of Senuthi, or Schneudi, 
is well known: also that many records regarding him and works 
by him were in existence. Herr Leipoldt in addition to manu- 
scripts in public libraries has secured permission to publish others 
in private « collections and anticipates to fill seven volumes of the 
new Corpus of early Oriental Christian writers with matter re- 
lating to. the celebrated Coptic Archiniandrite. 

The first instalment of the series contains a life of Schneudi 
by I his disciple and successor Besa. Mr. Amelineau had already 
edited his biography i in his “Monuments f pour servir & I’Histoire 
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de I' Egypte Chretienne.” The two new editors note in the 
margin any difference between their rendering and M. Amelin- 
eau’s. A fragment of a treatise relating to Schneudi and Abbot 
Pidshimi, also a part of the history of the eunuch Sisinnius and 
some verses in glorification of Schneudi are included in the new 
volume. 

The whole of the Coptic Christian literature teems with alleged 
miracles enacted by or for the ecclesiastics, monks or martyrs, 
mostly of the most childish and to us incredible nature. Whether 
their authors ever intended these stories to be believed it is diffi- 
cult to say. Perhaps it. was understood that the books partook 
of the nature of romances and fairy tales, but the whole question 
is a curious one in the history of humanity. 





PAGAN BOOKS AND THE BIBLE COMPARED 


One evidence of the superiority of the Bible to the various 
sacred books which are found among the pagan nations, is that 
it begins with the view of a personal God who was not only a 
creator but a moral governor and law-giver. There is a progress 
of thought from the beginning on, but it comes from the influence 
_ of the divinity of God rather than from the natural progress of 
man. In this respect the Bible differs from other books. If we 
take the subject of comparative religions, we will find that men 
everywhere have worshipped those divinities which personified 
the elements. The Esquimos worshipped the divinities which 
dwelt in the sea, those on the northwest coast worshipped those 
thatdwelt in the forest ; those which dwell among the mountains, 
worshipped the divinities that dweit in the clouds and above 
the rain-storms ; those in Mexico and Central America, worshipped 
the gods that sent the wind and the rain; others worshipped gods 
which had human shape, but there was not one tribe or nation 
that conceived of God as he is represented in the Bible, not only 
as a personal being, but also as a being who was the creator of the 
heavens and the earth. The fact is that all pagan nations wher- 
ever they were situated, worshipped local divinities and divinities 
which understood the employments of the people, for the god of 
the fisherman differed entirely from the god of the agriculturist; . 
the god of the people of. the plain was different from the god who 
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dwelt in cities. There was no unity in religious beliefs for every- 
one worshipped the god that suited his own mind and supplied 
his own fecessities. The same is true at the present time, the 


nations of the east worship a different divinity from those of the - 


west; the civilized worship a different divinity from the uncivil- 
ized; each nation and even each clan and tribe has a divinity to 
suit itself. 

When we come to the historic nations of the east we find the 
same tendency existing. The Babylonians worshipped the sun 
and moon and the gods of the sky and water, they recognized the 
contest between the powers of nature and so pictured their divin- 
ities as contending with one another. Light and darkness, day 
and night, the upper world and the lower world were in great 
contrasts, but the people did not imagine that there was one 
great God ruling overall creation. The Bible took this, however, 
as the key-note and it had great effect upon the religious beliefs. 
There were two principles which were in contrast for there was a 
creator and a destroyer and the good and bad gods, but there was 
no reconciling these. The old Greeks, to be sure, believed in the 
divinity of the hearth and held that the father was the priest of 
the household and that retribution would follow the wicked, but 
justice would prevail among those who are the worshippers of the 
true God. It is strange that with all the progress of culture and 
thought men should never have reached the doctrine of the unity 


' of God nor the immortality of the soul, or ever apprehended that 


salvation was offered by God to men. It we turn to the various 
systems of religion which prevail, whether among the rude tribes 
of America or the cultivated nations of the east, we do not find a 
single book that resembles the Bible, nor a single verse that 
teaches the truth about the personality. of God and his authority 
over all mankind. In fact we find the first verse of the Bible 
gives to us the key-note to the whole book; in this respect it differs 
from other so-called sacred books. We go to the Hindus and 
find the Vedas; to the Persians and find the Shastras; to the 
Chinese and find the Shookings; to the Turks and find the Koran. 
There have been religious teachers and founders of religion such 
as, Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha and Mohammed, but they were 
men and gave systems which belonged to single nations, but never 
gave a religion that could be adopted by all people. The system 
which they taught had great effect upon the nation, but gave a 
stereotyped character to it. We see the effect of the teachings 
of Confucius upon the Chinese and of Zoroaster upon the Persians, 
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but there was no form of religion which reached all nations. The 
Chinese government is founded upon the idea of ancestor worship, 


- the queen of China is the mother of the nation, the people are her 


children and must .do as she says. In India, the worship of 
Buddha prevailed, his idea of Heaven consisted in being passive, 
to have nothing to do but to sit still and meditate; it was a reli- 
gion. suitable for a hot climate which consisted in keeping quiet. 
There are those in this country who imagine that Buddhism 
is better than Christianity, but do not realize that Buddhism 
was only adapted to a climate where all were more or less passive. 
Here woman is degraded, vice is tolerated, religion enslaves the 
people and degrades their morals. On the other hand, we see the 
elevating influences of the Bible in our own land and in the lands 
which Christianity has touched, the Bible is the great civilizer. 
There are wrongs. in society everywhere and evil things among 
all nations, but the religion which has come down to us from our 
fathers through the Bible which is our best inheritance, is like the 
tree of life, its leaves are for the healing of the nation. What is 
more, we find in the Bible, the promise of eternal life and the hope 
of immortality. A very important point is one which relates to 
the antiquity of the Bible; there are many religious teachers who 
seem to be willing to place it among modern books and make it 
only the product of civilization, but the fact is, it is one of the 
thost ancient books and has always had the same effect on every 
nation among which it has prevailed. 
+. Some have supposed the Bible to be only the result of human 
progress; in this respect it is like every other book, but in fact 
the key-note is given at the outset and has proved to be the 
element of power and of religious progress and in this, shows its 
superiority. When we take the classics we find that Livy, Sal- 
lust, Caesar and Virgil all: had characteristics of their own and 
systems.of thought peculiar to themselves. Cicero’s orations 
were different from Horace’s poems; Homer. differed from He- 
rodotus, Xenophon from Aeschylus and Euripides, Socrates 
taught.a different system from Plato, but in the Bible, we find 
a system of religion-which begins-at the outset and goes to the 
end. We find the progress of thought in all literature. We go 
back to the days of Beowulf or the Troubadours and come up 
to the days of Chaucer and, Queen Elizabeth, we realize the 
progress of the nation, hut as we read the Bible, the first 
chapter seems to be as significant as the last, for it shows the 
personality of God and his superiority to all divinities which 
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had been worshipped. The language of appearance is used 
when the story of creation is given, but the euperearity of the 
Creator is, manifest from the outset. 

We find the divinities of the pagans are constantly representing 
the nature powers as personified, the pagans worshipped the gods 
which had human shape, but there is nota single pagan divinity 
that can compare with the view of God as is given at the very 
outset. He is not only a creator but a personal being and had a 
dominion which was universal, The pagans worshipped local 
divinities which corresponded to the employments. of the 
people. 

If we go back to the earliest period of history, we find the 
example and teaching of the patriarchs and realize that they 
have always elevated the character of the people who adopted 
them. - The same is true of the teachings of the prophets, they 
seem to anticipate the truths which were afterwards to be re- 


vealed. These truths continued through the captivity in Baby- - 


lonia, but in the days of Christ, they were given a new force and 
significance. Revelation was progressive and resulted in the 
constant progress of those who accepted it. In this respect it is 
in contrast with paganism. Paganism varies according to each 
nation. Every pagan nation has a religion of its own, but the 
nations who have accepted the Bible as their sacred book have 
the same conceptions of the character of God and the moral obli- 
gation of man. The world has increased in wisdom during the 
thousands of years of history, but the wise men who learned their 
lessons from the scripture are really the leaders. The progressive 
character of revelation will be acknowledged by all. It is to be 
remembered that Genesis begins with the story of creation, de- 
scribes the deluge; Exodus is so named from the departure of the 
Hebrews from the bondage of Egypt. 

- There are echoes of. the story of the temptation and fall of 
man in all parts of the world, even among pagan nations, but it 
is strange that the story of the deliverance of man from evil is 
given more plainly in the Bible than in any other book. The 
story of Bel and the Dragon is found among the pagan writings, 
Seals were dug up from the great mounds of Babylonia which 
show the story of the temptation, and the fall of man was known 
before the days of Noah and long before the days of Abraham, 
but the prospect of recovery from the fall and the redemption by 
the spirit of God i is given far more clearly in the Bible than in any 
other book. 
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ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL DEPARTMENT. 
: CONDUCTED BY DR. C. H. 8. DAVIS 


Probably the oldest dated decoration in the world has re- 
cently been brought to light by the discovery of the Funerary 
temple of King Sahura, who lived 2500 B.C. It lies between 
the pyramids of Gizeh and Sakkarah, and has been unearthed 
by Dr. Borchart, director of the German Institute of Archaeo- 
logy at Cairo. Sculptured bas-reliefs illustrated Pharaoh con- 
versing with the gods conquering the Lybians, and receiving 
an embassy. Besides this there are hunting and fishing scenes, 
and most interesting of all, a fleet of ships of the period. 

The possibility of further discoveries of commanding interest 
in even the oldest and most studied lands of the old world is 
strikingly indicated in the report of the finding of remains of an 
extinct and forgotten Christian language of Aryan origin and 
the Indo-Germanic family, in Eastern Turkestan. ~The remains 
are found in manuscripts containing parts of the New Testament, 
and the characters and affinity of the language are unmistakable, 
though there is-no historical record of it, and its existence has 
long be2n entirely unknown to the world. As yet the surface of 
Asia and Africa has been little more than scratched in the quest 
for memorials of the past. 

Ageez Khayat, an antiquary and explorer residing in New 
York, has returned from a six months’ trip to Egypt and Syria 
with a number of “‘finds’’ of exceptional archaeoglogical interest 
and value, for the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Brooklyn 
Institute. These were recently discovered by natives of Deman- 
hour, a small city near Alexandria, eighteen thousand early 
Greek and Egyptian silver coins. They were found loose in the 
sand, buried six feet below the surface. As the sand was dry 
they were remarkably well preserved. It was believed they 
were deposited there in a royal treasury more than 2200 years 
ago, a fact which may be established after all the ruins have been 
- excavated. 

Most of the largest coins are those of Athens, and others ate 
of the time of Ptolemy I, founder of the Greek dynasty in that 
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country. All are tetadrachmas of silver, with scarcely any 
alloy, and are estimated to have had each a purchasing value 
among the ancient Greeks equivalent to twenty dollars. It is 
ie said that so large a “find”’ of Greek silver coins of great archaeo- 
logical value has not been made in years, and thousands of these 
coins have already been acquired by museums of Europe and 
Egypt. — . 

The injuries, diseases and peculiarities of the people who 
lived’in the valley of the Nile from prehistoric until early Chris- 
tian times, a period of over five thousand years, are shown in a 
pathological collection now on view at the Royal College of Sur- 
gery in London. The collection was obtained during the ex- 
ploration of fifty-seven cemeteries in the area of the Nile Valley 
lying immediately south of the Pillars of Konosso, which mark 
the frontier of Ancient Egypt. The survey was carried out 
under the direction of Captain H. G. Lyons, of the Egyptian 
government. In one grave were found the abdominal organs — 
of a woman so well preserved that it was possible to say that 
she suffered from appendicitis—which is corisidered to be the 
earliest evidence of this disease. Typical lessons of gout were 
found in an early Christian subject. A pair of splints, with 
bandages, were found on the forearms of a young woman's body, 
both the forearms having been broken just above the wrists. 
The splints are almost identical with those used at the present 
day. Another series of specimens represents diseases of bone, 
the most common forms of which were those now classed under 
the generic term of osteo-arthritis. 


Outside the pathological specimens there are a number which 
illustrate the teachings and methods of embalming, and others 
exhibit the racial characters of the various peoples of which 
representative bodies have been found during the excavations. 
It appears that the earliest predynastic inhabitants were similar 
to the Egyptians of the same date, but subsequently changes in 
the character of the nose, face and cranium indicate an admix- 
ture of a negro race. Still later, in the opening centuries of the 
Christian era, another race is found, which is distinguished by 
certain anomalies of structure and peculiarities of diseases re- 
corded in the remains. 

The collection includes a specimen of a liver containing gall 
stones; so far no irrefutable evidence has been found either of 
syphilis or of tuberculosis, and it appears almost certain that 
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the ancient inhabitants of Nubia were free from those terrible 
diseases. 

Valuable light on the perplexing question of Biblical chrono- 
logy is believed to have been throWn by a discovery recently 
made in Egypt and described by E. B. Knobel, in a paper read 
before the Royal Astronomital Society of England. In the book 
of the prophet Jeremiah it is recorded that after the overthrow 
of the Jewish ‘monarchy of Nebuchadnezzar a number of the 
principal inhabitants who were left fled into the land of Egypt. 
Some of these, it would appear from recently translated papyri, 
founded an important colony at the first cataract—Syem, the 
modern Assouan, where a little later they built a temple. 

Some papyri discovered at this place as translated recently 
by Professor Sayce and Mr. Crowley, contain contracts dated 
according to both Egyptian and Jewish calendars. As the Egyp- 
tian calendar is perfectly well known, it is now possible to re- 
construct the Jewish calendar and this task Mr. Knobel has 
achieved, showing that the Jewish calendar in use at the time of 
_ these papyri was one derived not from actual observation of the 

first appearance of the new moon,- but from calculation. The 
calculation was clearly based upon a knowledge of the fact that 
nineteen solar years contain an exact number of lunar months, 
a fact made use of in the ‘‘golden numbér’’ of the Episcopal 
prayer book tables, for finding Easter. The discovery of this 
_ eycle is usually ascribed to Meton, the Greek, but it is now clear 
that it was in regular use among the Jews long before his time. 

Excavations in the island of Cephalonia have resulted in the 
discovery of no less than thirty-two tombs of the ‘““Mycenaean”’ 
period, containing terra-cotta vases, bronze nails, weapons, and 
some gold ornaments. Further excavations are contemplated 
in other parts of the island. 

The latest volume. in the. series ‘Religionsgeschichliche 
Volksbucher (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohe) is by Dr. I. Benzinger, 
now. engaged in research in Jerusalem, ‘“‘Wie wurden die Juden 
das Volk des Gesetzes?’’ The purpose of the book is to answer 
the question as to how the Israelites came into possession of their 
highly developed legal system. Dr. Benzinger answers this 
question with constant references to the result of archaeological 
investigation in Babylon. 

At the International Congress. for the History of Religions, 
recently held at Oxford, Mr. Arthur J. Evans, the explorer of 
Crete, read a paper on “New Lights on the Creed and Sanctuaries 
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of Minoah Crete.’’ Among the most important results of Mr. 
Evans’s most recent researches was the increasing evidence of 
the aniconic character of the main objects in the Cretan cult, 
which consisted either of natural objects as stones, peaks and 
trees; or of artificial symbols, as pillars, cones, obelisks, the 
double axe, as also the cross, which in its simplest form—and 
probably at its origin a four-rayed star—had been found in the 
oldest stratum of the Cretan excavation. By the side of these 
objects, however, occur representations of deities, painted de- 
signs, or engravings on signets, as well as images of clay faience 
or metal. . The main divinity appears to have been a goddess, 
as in general goddesses in Crete take precedence of the gods. 
Most remarkable among images of deities was a goddess with 
snakes entwined about her arms as a symbol of her chthonic 
associations, while the dove, which also occurs as one of her 
symbols, points on the other hand to her celestial attributes. 
On a signet ring was the goddess represented as coming in a 
barque from across the sea, an important indication of the im- 
portation of the cult. The dog was one of her symbols and this 
as well as other facts suggested parallels, if not a direct connec- 
tion, with various Semitic goddesses. 

At the above Congress a paper in the Egyptian section. was 
read by Miss M. A. Murray, of London, on ‘“‘The Position of 
Women in Early Egyptian Ritual.’’ She showed that from the 
time of the fourth dynasty down to Ptolemaic times women held 
priestly offices. In the Pyramid period women held office in 
the cult of the dead king, but this custom did not continue. 
Under the Ptolemies the chief sanctuary of every province had 
its high-priestess, as well as its high-priest. An early goddess 
of war, known as Neith and identified by the Greeks with Athene, 
was served entirely by women in the old kingdom, ‘while curiously 
enough, another goddess, Hegt, worshipped as a frog and symbol- 
izing the goddess of birth, had only male priests in attendance 
on her. 

From Turfan, Kucha, in Central Asia, explorers have brought 
to Germany over 230 cases filled with all manner of materials 
illustrating the ancient life of the Iranian and Turki people of 
Central Asia. In Turfan, unlike Russian Turkestan, no evi- 
dences of extreme antiquity have as yet come to‘ light. But 
manuscripts in a great variety of languages have been found, 
which afford remarkable evidences as to the spread of artistic 
or religious ideas from India and Western Asia, through Chinese 
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Turkestan to the Far East. Most of the manuscripts are written 

upon papers, but some are on finely dressed white leather and 
‘others upon wood. They are in ten different languages, Nagair, 

_Central Asian Brakmi, Tibetan, Chinese, Tangut, Syriac, an 
tinknown tongue (which appears to be a curious variation of 
Syriac), Manichaean, Uighur, and Primitive Turkish. The 
manuscrips are now being deciphered and are attracting the 
deepest interest among philologists. 

A notable addition has recently been made to the Chinese 
department of the Cambridge University Library, the nucleus 
of which consists of the gift of Sir Thomas Wade of the collection 
made by him during his forty years’ residence in China. Several 
important lacunae have been filled up. The library already pos- 
sessed the gigantic anthology of the T’ang dynasty (A. D. 618- 
903), which contains over 48,900 selected poems; and now to this 
has been added a similar collection of the prose works of the same 
period, filling 401 volumes. There is also a rare encyclopaedia 
in 120 volumes, which was compiled in the thirteenth century. 

The Central Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences is to have a room fitted up for the display of its collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities. The collection has been drawn 
from several sources. The first considerable contribution came 
from the Egyptian Exploration Fund Society in 1902. In 1905-6 
Dr. Petrie, acting as agent for the museum, bought a large num- 
ber of objects. Henry de Morgan excavated a quantity of ma- 

. terial for the museum in the Esneh district in 1907. A collection 
has recently arrived, known as the De Pottee collection, part of 
which was exhibited in Chicago in 1903. Much of this was once 
the property of Clot Bey, who sold most of his collection to the 
French government, but retained many valuable pieces. When 
he died De Puttee bought the collection from his heirs with the 
aid and advice of Brugsch Bey, of the Museum of Cairo. 

One of the objects is a large sarcophagus of Ptah-se-kha-en 
Apt, High Priests of Ammon and Governor of Thebes, who lived 
towards the close of the twenty-first dynasty, about one thousand 
years before Christ. ‘The great case has not been thoroughly 
explored as yet, and the mummy is still undisturbed. The mu- 
seum has half a dozen objects that are about as rare as anything 
in any Egyptian collection. Two are copper axe heads dating 
from before 6000 B. C. The only other such axe head is in the 
Cairo Museum. There are eighty alabaster vases and bowls and 
one hundred ofcommon clay, a number of pottery gods and god- 
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desses and quantities of flint impléments. The curator, Pro- 
fessor Goodyear, believes that between the flint hammers and 
the flint saws in the collection, fully ten thousand years must have 
intervened, and the flint saws date back more than six thousand 
years before Christ. 

Mr. Theodore Davis, whose excavations in Egypt last winter 
have been productions of finds throwing an unusually interesting 
light on the life and customs of the ancients, will resume his work 
in November. One of his recent discoveries was that of the 
tomb of Horemheb or Harmhab, the last king of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, which was reached by 100 diggers after cutting 300 


feet through a solid rock mountain in the valley of the Tombs of ~ 


Kings near Thebes. Mr. Davis discovered indisputable evidence 
of the robbery of the tomb some 3500 years ago, when the thieves 
unwrapped the mummified bodies of Horemheb and three women 
probably his wives, buried with him and stole the jewels, gold, 
and every article of value which the Egyptians always interred 
with their kings. It was already known that Horemheb was a 
great General, who placed himself on the throne by his ability 
as a soldier, and was backed bya strong moral character, but it 
had never been determined whether he ever married, and the 
presence of women in his tomb may aid experts in solving this 
problem. 

There ‘were also found several exquisitely beautiful canopic 
jar heads, representing certain Egyptian officials of some 3,600 
or 4,000 years ago, as their symbol of office, the long gown, is 
reproduced on each. The heads are all painted in colors, evi- 
dently as close a copy as possible of the hair, eyes and complex- 
ions of the persons represented. About the walls of the tomb 
were beautiful paintings in colors representing various gods. 
There are about one hundred feet of paintings altogether, which, 
together with other evidences of luxury, show that Horemheb 
had one of the best tombs of all that have been as yet opened. 

Experts are now photographing and carefully examining the 
bodies found in the tomb, after which they will be reburied, while 
all of the other articles found, including the canopic heads, will 
be placed in the Davis Room of the museum at Cairo. 

The latest issue of the Mitteilungen (No. 37) of the Deutsche 
Orientgesellschaft contains a report from the director of the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute at Cairo, Professor Ludwig Bor- 
chardt, concerning the finds made this last season at Abusir. 
The entire sepulchral temple of King Sahure of the fifth Egyptian 
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dynasty, about 2,500 B. C., was laid bare. The most notable 
feature is the extension’ system furnishing water to all parts of 
the structure and its adjacent buildings, the oldest work of the 
kind extant. Even a section of the copper pipe used for this 
purpose was found. The outside of the temple consisted largely 
of magnificent monolith granite columns in palm form. Of these 
columns, a number will be placed in the Berlin Museum. The 
whole building represents the highest stage of Egyptian archi- 
tecture. The pictures on the walls are exceptionally fine. Among 
them is a picture of the return of a victorious Egyptian fleet, the 
oldest illustration of seafaring vessels extant. It depicts vessels 
laden with the spoils of Asia and prisoners of war. On another 
wall is a picture of the King and his courtiers hunting; various 
kinds of animals are distinctly shown. Another picture gives 
a fishing scene, with full details. . 

A discovery of great importance made by the members of 
the British School of Athens during their excavations at Sparta 
has recently been announced. It is apparently the oldest Greek 
temple yet brought to light, and serves as a valuable specimen 
of a primitive Dorian sanctuary. In the precincts of the temple 
of Artemis Orthia, and partly beneath the sixth century temple, 
discovered in 1906, a smaller temple, dating from the eighth or 
ninth century B. C. has been brought to light. This early shrine, 
which was constructed to contain a primitive wooden image of 
the goddess, was roofed with painted tiles and built with un- 
baked bricks set in a framework of wooden beams, all resting on 
a foundation of undressed stones and slabs. The stonework of 
the foundation is alone preserved, but it was found covered with 
debris and bricks. In a side wall are sockets at regular intervals 
for the beams of the framework and corresponding to them, in 
lines across the floor, are stone supports or bases, for wooden 
pillars supporting the roof. “The temple was divided lengthwise 
by a row, or rows, of wooden columns. It is symmetrically 
placed with the great eighth century altar discovered last year, 
from which it is separated by a paved alley of cobble-stones, 
apparently coextensive with the earliest ftemenos, or sacred 
enclosures. Here an enormous number of votive offerings has 
been found, similar to those, laid bare in previous years except 
that the series is now enriched by a number of finely worked 
ivory lions devouring their prey and by an early seventh century 
ivory tablet representing a funeral scene with mourners. 

With the publication of the fourth volume, Dr. C. S. Mom- 
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mert, of Sweinitz, has completed his almost monumental work, 
“Topographie des alten Jerusalem’’ (Leipzig: E.. Haberland). 
In the four volumes practically all the perplexing problems of 


‘ : the topography of Jerusalem are discussed, not only on the basis 
e of the literature on the subject, but also of the author’s personal 
. investigations, 

‘ [re “‘War Abraham eine historische Personlichkeit?”’ is the title 


of a detailed investigation by Fritz Wilke (Leipgiz: Dieterich). 
The author, after examining critically the sources of the Abra- 
ham stories and rejecting the astro-mythological interpretation, 
concludes that substantially the Old Testament accounts are 
historically correct, although the introduction of Sagen is not a 
denied. Abraham himself is the founder of a religion in con- | 
trast to certain Canaanitish creeds; but the question of his being 
a contemporary of Hammurabi is left unanswered. 

Arthur Evans has been busy during the spring and summer 
excavating in Crete. At Knossos the work has been chiefly an 
exploration of what he calls the “Little Palace,” with a frontage 
of 114 feet, connected by a paved road, undoubtedly the oldest 
road in Europe, with the palace proper. The date of this build- yi 
ing he fixes in the late Minoan age, say 1700 B.C. The discov- 
eries include a number of painted vases and ritual vessels in 
black steatite—notably one modelled in the form of a bull’s head, 
inlaid with shell and with rock-crystal eyes. There are also 
fragments of crystal bowls and boxes, a gold-mounted lapis 
lazuli intaglio, part of a plaque, with a griffin seizing a bull, 
modelled in relief, silver bowls, and jugs, sacred axes, ewers, 
basins, and a bronze saw—all of which Dr. Evans describes as 
“an epitome of the whole later civilization of the Mincean lords.” a 
In the north-western extension, opened last year, a stone of 
“early Mincean’’ pottery has been dug up. On Mochlos, accord- 
ing to Dr. Evans, an American explorer, Dr. Seager, has found in 
some tombs a number of works in gold and stone, including a fine 
bowl of Egyptian workmanship, closely resembling a bowl dis- 
: | covered in the tomb of King Sneferu. 


At the recent congress of Orientalists at Copenhagen, Dr. 
Max von Oppenheim reported on his travels in northern Syria 
and on the excavations he conducted at Tell Halef in that region. 
Monuments and inscriptions in cuneiform, Syriac, Armenian 
and Arabic were brought to light, which prove that the district 
was one of considerable importance in antiquity arid became 
tributary to Assyria in the tenth century, B. C. 
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S. A. Cook of Cambridge, England, read a paper on the bear- 
ings of recent excavations in Palestine on the history of Israel. 
These discoveries, he maintained, bore out the thesis of the 
higher critics that the eighth to the sixth centuries B. C. were the 
critical ones for the civic and religious history of the Hebrews. 
| _ Two important Cretan discoveries made by the: Italian ex- 
pedition, are reported by Luigi Pernier,in the Marzocco, Florence. 
’ The first is a terra cotta disc more than six inches in diameter, 

bearing on both sides a pictographic inscription. The small 
figures representing men, fishes, birds, trees, plants and various 
utensils, are contained within incised spirals running from the 
rim to the centre. These figures are brought together into 
groups by scratched lines and are undoubtedly characters of a 
very ancient pictographic writing of which a few specimens of a 
simple sort have been noted on gems found at Knossos. But 
on each side of this plaque, which was found at Phaestus, are 
no less than 120 signs. And since we have not to do with letters 
but hieroglyphs, this indicates a document of considerable ex- 
tent from which one may even hope to decipher the earliest 
Cretan inscriptions. The characters are not worked with a 
point, as has always been the case in previous scanty finds, but 
struck with punches which must have been beautifully and ac- 
curately cut. “A true example of typography,” says Signor 
Pernier, ‘“‘which goes back to 2,000 years before Christ.” 
At Prinia the expedition discovered an archaic Greek temple 
_containing many fragments of colored sculpture in soft lime- 
stone. Signor Pernier surmises that in this sixth century frag- 
ment we may have a precious relic of the so-called Daedalan 
art of Crete, which the ancients believed to be the beginning of 
their sculpture. 

Through the efforts of Hon. Calvin Wells, and the Rev. Dr. 
Winslow, nearly fifteen hundred dollars were raised in this country 
for the work of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt and 
the Egyptian Research Account under Prof. Petrie. During the 
last Season the band of voluntary workers numbered more than 
usual, namely, Flinders Petrie and four new assistants, E. Mac- 

. kay, E. Ward, A. Rhoades, and I. Geyz, from November to April, 
while Mr. Firth again gave his help and with C. Firth worked a 
short part of the season, doing much of the drawing at Gizeh. 
The excavations were partly at Gizeh, near the Pyramid field, 
and partly in the district of Asyut, in the upper country. At 
Gizeh, a cemetery half a mile south of the Great Pyramid was 
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examined, and beyond it two sites were also dug, one of which — 


was a tomb of the first dynasty (5500 B. C.) and the other a 
chapel of the XX VIth dynasty (600 B. C.). 

At the beginning of the new year the work was removed to 
the upper country. At Zaraby and Zowyeh, VIth dynasty 
cemeteries were examined and recorded in: detail. At Rifeh 
the cemetery ranges from the VIIth to XIIth dynasties. The 
most important find of the season was the small but unplundered 
tomb of Nekhtankh, containing two sarcophagi, box-coffins, 
mummy cases, and a canopic box, all of the most magnificent 
painted wood-work of the XIIth dynasty (about 3000 B. C.). 

The new work of the Egyptian Research Account, under 
Professor Petrie, at the great capital Memphis, promises to be 
the most important and continuous work ever undertaken by a 
British society. The clearing of this site with gradual exchanges 
of land as required, will occupy many years; and it is estimated 
that an expenditure of about $15,000 annually for about fifteen 
years will be required to excavate the temple sites, apart from 
the city. The results of the work of the Society up to date, have 
been published in two volumes, Memphis I and Athribis. The 
Memphis volume alone is given to all subscribers of five dollars. 
It can be obtained from the Honorable Secretary, Egyptian 
Research Account, University College, Gower Street, London, 
W.C.; or from Rev. Dr. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Contents of the American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XII, 
No. 3. Three Bronze Tripods belonging to James Loeb, Geo. H. 
Chase— The Value of the Vestal Statues as Originals, Esther 
Boise Van Deman—Two New Inscriptions from Beersheba, 
Benj. W. Robinson—Archaeological News. 

The latest excavations at Pompeii have led to most interest- 
ing discoveries. A recent exploration revealed a well preserved 
tomb, erected in memory of the wife of a magistrate who had 
died at the age of 22. It consists of a marble column, sur- 
mounted by an amphora and surrounded with a circular seat. 
Close to the tomb a skeleton was found clutching a linen bag 
containing fifty silver.coins of the consular and imperial periods. 
It is apparently the skeleton of a person who was overwhelmed 
by the ashes of the volcano while trying to escape with his money. 

The excavations carried on at Olympia, near the great temple 
of Zeus, under the superintendence of Prof. Dérpfeld, have re- 
sulted in the discovery of remains of the neolithic period, includ- 
ing house-vessels and implements. From this it is evident that 
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the site of Olympia was a place of human habitation even before 
the bronze age. , 

An interesting discovery has again been made on the Roman 
Forum. Inside a, small drain beneath the pavement of the 
Clivus Palatinus have been found eighty-six seals with various 
artistic devices, such as the wolf and the twins, Mars and Venus, 
Cupid, Mercury, Isis, Fortuna, Silenus with a boar’s head and 
many figures of animals; also extensive remains of lamps, one of 
which is ornamented with the figures of an Eastern god inscribed 
Mystikon. 

At the recent meeting of the International Congress for the 
History of Religions, one of the most notable of the presidential 
addresses was that of Professor Flinders Petrie on the various 
aspects of the Egyptian religion. He took up in succession the 
theologic, funerary, magical, popular, tribal, psychological and 
personal phases of the religion, and pointed out how in accord 
with the temple architecture, which was copied from the structure 
of the house, the temple ritual was a transfer to the statue 
of the god of the daily service rendered to a great seigneur in 
Egypt. There was no prayer and but little praise. In the 
master’s house the first thing in the morning the fire must be 
lit; a lamp carried round to the master, as he usually rose before 
sunrise; then some incense burnt to give divine nourishment of 
perfume, incense being literally ‘‘divine food’’ (sennu—nuter), 
like cooking the morning meal. The master’s door was then 
opened, obeisance was made to him with protestations of fidelity, ~ 
he was anointed, and the divine food of essence put before him. 
The servant then retired with assurances that he was ready to 
help his master. After the breakfast the servant comes forward 
again, goes through the same obeisance, and calls on him to 
awake in peace, declaring that his word is law, and that he will 
destroy his enemies. Then the master iswashed, perfumed, and 
dressed in various clothes, anointed and decorated.. The ground 
is sanded for him to walk on when he comes forth. Several 
offerings. of incense and another washing represent the meals 
and cleansing during the day,and the service is over. Here we 
have the usual daily service to the great setgneur in Egypt, trans- 
lated into the divine service rendered to the statue of the god. 
This raises the question, says Professor Petrie, how far other 
idolatrous rituals may be similarly understood, a wide field of 
inquiry in ancient and modern religions. 

The most suggestive part of the address was the closing divi- 
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sion in which he traced the development of the ‘“‘Logos”’ doctrine 

in Egypt from the sixth century B. C. in which the first definite 

traces appear, down to Philo Judaeus, about 40 A. D. In Her- 

metic documents of the fourth century, .B.., we already find 

the thought of the ‘“‘Logos”’ as the creative word of God strikingly 

‘fe developed and hailed as the “Son of God.” Says Professor Petrie, ° 
the next step is the introduction of Christian ideals and principals 

which were absent hitherto, and which quickly fitted into the 

forms of thought already familiar to the world. 
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A LIST OF WORKS ON WOOD-ENGRAVING IN FORBES 
LIBRARY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following list of works on wood-engravings illustrate the 
progress of the art in this country and in Europe. It will be 
noticed that the dates vary from 1350 to 1903 and the localities 
are scattered over the globe, some in London, in Rome, in 
Frankfurt, in Wien, in Wittemburg, in Leipzig and many other 
places. 


Woop-ENGRAVING. 


Brown,.W.N. Wood engraving. A practical and easy in- 
troduction to the study of the art. Lond., 1890. illus. 

Chatto, W. A. A treatise on wood engraving, historical and 
practical by William Andrew Chatto. Lond., 1881. 

Conway, Sir W.M. The woodcutters of the Netherlands in 
the fifteenth century. Cambridge, Eng., 1884. 

Cundall, J. A brief history of wood-engraving from its in- 
vention. Lond., 1895. illus. 

Fuller, S. E. A manual of*instruction in the art of wood- 
engraving. N. Y., 1879. illus. 

Linton, W. J. The masters of wood-engraving. Lond., 
1889. illus. 

Lippmann, F. The art of wood-engraving in Italy in the 
fifteenth century. Lond., 1888. ilus. 
Lostalot, A.de. Les procédés de la gravure. Paris, n. d. 

Rivoli, V.M. Les missels, imprimés 4 Venise de 1481 4 1600. 
Par., 1896. illus. 

~ Rondot, N. Gravures sur bois 4 Lyon au seiziéme siécle. 

Par., 1897. 

Ruskin, J., 1819-1900. Ariadne florentina. Six lectures on 
wood and metal engraving. Lond., 1890. 

Woodberry, G. E. A history of wood-engraving. N. Y., 
1883. 

Woopn-ENGRAVING, AMERICAN. 


Linton, W. J. The history of wood-engraving in America. 
Lond., 1882. illus. 
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Woop-ENGRAVINGS. 





Colonna, F. The dream of Poliphilus. Fac-similes of one- 
hundred and sixty-eight woodcuts in (Venice, 1499.) Lond., 
1893. plates. 

Douce, F. The dance of death. Exhibited in elegant en- 
gravings. on wood. Lond., 1833. illus. 

Hirth, G. Meister holzschnitte aus vier jahrhunderten. 
Miinchen, 1893. 

[Little masters. Over 1000 woodcuts by Hans Schaeuflein, 
Hans Burgkmair, and Jost Amman, cut from works illustrated 
by them.] plates. 

Twelve old woodcuts from the Florentine rappresentazioni 


of the XV and XVI centuries (1495-1555.) Lond., 1899. plates. ° 


Weigel, R., ed. Holzschnitte beriihmter meister. Leipzig, 
1851-57, plates. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Rocheblave, S. Les Cochin. Par., 1893. illus. 
Schreiber, W. L. Manuel de l’amateur de la gravure sur bois 
et sur métal au XV siécle. v. 1-3, Ber., 1891, 1892. v. 4 Leip- 


zig, 1902. v. 6-8, Ber., 1893-1900. 7 v. in 4. a} 
Varin, A. Les graveurs, leurs portraits, 1366-1850. Par., 
n.d. illus. : - 


ENGRAVERS—DICTIONARIES 


Andresen, A. Handbuch fiir kupferstichsammler. Leipzig, 
1870, 1873. 

Apell, A. Handbuch fiir kupferstichsammler. Leipzig, 1880. 

Basan, P. F. Dictionnaire des graveurs anciens et modernes 
depuis l’origine de la gravure. Par., 1767. vol. 1. 

Heller, J. Praktisches handbuch fiir -kupferstichsammler. 
Leipzig, 1850. 

Le Blanc, C. Manuel de l’amateur d’estampes. Par., 1854- 
1889. 4v. 

Paris.- Bibliothéque nationale. Par., 1900, 1901. 2 v..- 

Thies, L. Catalogue of the collection of engravings bequeathed 


to Harvard College by Francis Calley Gray. Cambridge, Mass., 
1869. 


ENGRAVING—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Boucard, G. A travers cing siécles de gravures, 1350—1903, 
Par., 1903. : ; 
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Alkan, A., the elder. Les graveurs de portraits en France- 
Par., 1879. 

(In Les arts du bois, des tissus, et du papier. 1883.) 

Champier, V. Les anciens almanachs illustrés. Par., 1886- 
illus. 

Cust,.L. H. The master E. S. and the “Ars moriendi.’’ Ox- 
ford, Eng.; 1898. illus. 

Delaborde, H., vicomte. La gravure en Italie avant Marc- 
Antoine, 1452-1505. Par., n.d. illus. 

~ Hamerton, P. G., 1834-1894. The graphic arts. Lond., 
1882. 

Holme, C., ed. Modern etching and engraving. Lond., 
1902. 

Hymans, H. La gravure dans l’ecole de Rubens. Brux- 
elles, 1878. 

Le Blanc, C. Catalogue de l’oeuvre de Jean Georges Wille. 
Leipsic, 1847. 

Lostalot, A. de. Les procédés de la gravure. Paris, n. d. 

Parsons; A. J.,ed. - Catalog of the Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
collection of engravings. Washington, 1905. illus. 

Passavant, J.D. Le peintre-graveur et un catalogue supplé- 
mentaire aux estamps du XV et XVI siécle du peintre-graveur 
dé Adam Bartsch. ‘ Leipsic, 1860-64: 6 v! in 3. 

Reiffenberg, F. baron de. La plus ancienne gravure connue 
avec une date. Bruxelles, 1845. illus. 

~~ Ruskin, J.; 1819-1900. Ariadne florentina. Six lectures on 
wood and metal engraving: Lond., 1890. 

’ ‘Singer, H. W., 1867.’ Etching, engraving and other methods 
of printing pictures. Lond., 1897. 

Wedmore, F., 1844. Fine prints, by Frederick-Wedmore. 
L., , 1897. 

Weitenkampf, F.. How to appreciate prints. N. Y., 1908- 
en ee . 

' “Whitman, A. The print-collector’s handbook. Lond., 1901. 
illus. - 


ENGRAVING—DICTIONARIES. 


Bourcard, G. A travers cing siécles de gravures, 1350-1903. 
Par., 1903. 

















ENGRAVING—HISsTORY. 


Chapin, W.O. The masters and masterpieces of engraving” 
N. Y., 1894. itlus. 

Delaborde, H. vicomte. Engraving: its origin, processes, 
and history. Lond., 1886. illus. 

Delaborde, H. vicomte. La gravure. Par.,n.d._ illus. 

Duplessis, G. V. A.G. Histoire de la gravure en Italie, en 
Espagne, en Allemagne, dans les Pays-Bas, en Angleterre, et en 
France. Par., 1880. illus. 


ENGRAVING—PERIODICALS. 


Moderne kunst in meisterholzschnitten, nach gemalden und 
skulpturen beriihmter meister der gegenwart. Ber., 1895-96. 
2 v. illus. 

L’Ymagier. Tome 1-2, 1894-1896. Par., 1694-96. 2 v. 
illus. 

Meisterwerke der holzschneidekunst aus dem gebiete der 
architektur, skulptur, und malerei. Leipzig, 1882-1896. 18 v. 
plates. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Aesopus. Fables of Aesop, and others, with designs on wood, 
by T. Bewick. Lond., 1885. illus. 

Altdorfer, A. A book of 71 woodcuts reproduced in fac- 
simile. Lond., 1902. 

Altdorfer, A. Siindenfall und erlésung des menschengesch- 
lectes. Miinchen, 1888. illus. 

Amici, D. Raccolta delle vedute dei contorni di - Roma. 
Roma, 1847. plates. 
Amman, J. Kartenspielbuch. Niirnberg, 1588. (1880). 
i}lus. 

Amman, J. Stande und handwerker, mit -versen*von Hans 
Sachs. Frankfurt a. M., 1568. (1896). 

Amman, J., 1539.1591. Wappenundstammbuch. Franck- 
fort a. M., 1589. (1893). illus. 

Aus der internationalen kunstausstellung, Berlin, 1896. Leip- 
zig, ti.’ d. illus. 

Bartoli, P. S. Picturae antiquissimi Virgiliani codicis bib- 
liothecae’Vaticahae. ~ Romae, 1782. plates. : 

Bartoli, P. S. Le pitture antiche del sepolcro de ‘Nasonii 
nella via Flaminia. Roma, 1680. illus. 
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Basan, P. F., 1723-1797. Collection de cent vingt estampes, 
gravées d’aprés les tableaux et dessins qui composoient le cabinet 
de M. Poullain. Par., 1781. plates. ‘ 

Beham, H. S. Die planeten. 7 original-holzschnitte von 
Hans Sebald Beham. Ber., n. d._ plates. 

Le bibliophile francais; gazette illustrée des amateurs de 
livres, d’estampes et de haute curiosité. Paris, 1868-73. 7 v- 

Blake, W. All his woodcuts reproduced in facsimile. N.Y., 
1902. plates. 

Burckmair, H., the elder. Leben und leiden Christi. Augs- 
burg, 1520. (1887). illus. 

Burckmair, H., the elder. Triumph des kaisers Maximilian I 
137 tafeln. Wien, 1883-84. plates. 

Carracci, A. Galeriae Farnesianae icones Romae in aedibus 
sereniss ducis Parmensis ab A. Carracio coloribus expressae, a 
Petro Aquila delineatae et incisae. ‘Romae, n.d. plates. 

Carracci, A. Imagines Farnesiani cubiculi cum ipsarum 
monocromatibus et ornamentis, Romae in aedibus sereniss ducis. 
Parmensis. Roma. n. d. plates. 

Chodowiecki, D. N. Auswahl aus des kiinstlers schénsten 
kupferstichen. Ber., n. d. plates. 

Cranach, L. Aus Cranachs holzschnitten. Ber., n. d. 

Cranach, L. Sammlung von nachbildungen seiner vorzii- 
glichsten holzschnitte und seiner stiche hergestellt in der Reichs- 
druckerei. Ber., 1895. illus. 

Cranach, L., the elder. Wittemberger hdlidthdendbieds 
Wittemberg, 1509. (1884). 

Dalberg, E. Suecia antiqua et hodierna. 354 engravings by 
Aveelen, Swidde, and others, of the towns, ports, palaces, antiqui- 
ties, etc. of Sweden. . Holmioe, 1693-1715. plates. 

Diederichs, E., ed. Deutsches leben der vergangenheit in 
bildern. Ein atlas mit 1760 nachbildungen alter kupfer und 
holzschnitte aus dem 15 ten- - ten jahrhundert. Jena, 1908. 
2. v__ pilates. 

Diirer, A. Aus Albrecht Diirers kupferstichen. Ber., n. d. 
plates. 

Direr, A. Ehrenpforte des kaisers Maximilian I. 36 tafeln. 
Wien, 1885-1886. 7 v. plates. 

Diirer, A. Kleine passion. Niirnberg, 1510. (1884). plates. 

Diirer, A. The little passion of A. Durer reproduced in fac- 
simile. N. Y., 1868. 

Diirer, A. . Unserer lieben frauen leben in 20 Holzschnitten 
von Albrecht Diirer. Ber., n. d. 
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Diirer, A. La vie de la Sainte Vierge Marie, en 20 gravures 
sur bois par A. Diirer, Nuremberg, anno 1511. Utrecht, n. d. 
illus. ° : 
Engravings after the best pictures of the great masters. Lond., 
n. d. plates. 

Fagan, L. A. History. of engravings in England... Lond., 
1893. 3 v. plates. . . 

Gems of the Gray collection. Bost., 1877. illus. 

Hallisches heiligthiimsbiich vom jahre 1520. Miinchen, 1889. 
plates. 

Hirth, G., ed. Kulturgeschichtliches bilderbuch aus drei 
jahrhunderten. Leipzig, 1882-1886. 6 v. plates. 

Holbein, H., the younger. Bilder zum alten testament. 
Lyon, 1538 (1884). illus. 

Humphreys, H. N. Masterpieces of the early printers and 
engravers. Lond., 1870. illus. 

Kruell,G: The portfolio of national portraits: N. Y., 1899- 


plates. : 


Le Brun, J.B. P. Recueil de gravures au trait, 4 l’eau forte, 
et ombrées. Par., 1809. 2 v. in 1 illus. 

Lewis, F. C. Imitations of Claude Lorraine. Lond., 1837. 
plates. 

Lippmann, F.,ed. Engravings and woodcuts by old masters: 
Reproduced in facsimile by the Imperial press at Berlin. Lond., 
1892-1894. 3 v. plates. 

Londonio, F. Londonio’s celebrated gallery of paintings in 
Europe. Milan, 1830. plates. d 

Louvre gallery, Paris. Cabinet du roi. plates. 

Marcenay de Ghuy, A. de. Ocuvre; morceau d’histoires, 
portraits, paisages, etc., d’aprés le Poussin, Vandick, etc. Par., 
n. d. plates. ; 

Moderne meister. Zehn blatt holzschnitte nach originalen. 
Leipzig, n. d._ illus. 

Ottley, W. Y. A collection of 129 facsimiles of scarce and 
curious prints by the early mastersvof the Italian, German and 
Flemish schools. Lond., 1828. illus. 

Ottley, W. Y. Aseries of plates, engraved after the paintings 
and sculptures of the most eminent masters of the early Florentine 
school. Lond., 1826. illus. 

Palmer, J.W. Beauties and curiosities of engraving. Bost., 
n. d. 

Pinelli, B. Avventure di Telamaco. Romia, 1828. plates- 
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Pinelli, B. L’istoria’dégl’ imperatori, inventata ed incisa da 
B. Pinelli Romano. Roma, 1829. plates. 

Recueil de gravures, représentant les bas-reliefs qui ornent 
l’Arc de triomphe de la Place du Carrowsel. Par., 1809. illus. 

Rosa, §. Engravings after his works. plates. 

Schongauer, M. Meisterwerke von Martin Schén. Regens- 
burg, 1857. plates. 

~‘Stimmer, T. Neue kimstliche figuren Biblischer historien. 
Basel, 1576. (1881). illus. 

Strange, Sir R. A collection of historical prints, engraved 
trom pictures by the most celebrated painters of the Roman, 
Florentine, Lombard, Venetian, and other schools. Lond., n. d. 
plates. 
~ Thomas, G. H. In memoriam Geo. H. Thomas, artist. Lond. 
n. d. illus. | : 

Turner, J. M. W. The southern coast of England. Lond. 
n. d. plates. 

‘Walpole, H., 4th earl of Oxford. Anecdotes of painting in 
England. 128 plates. text wanting. 

Die’ Worpsweder. Zweiumdsvanzig kunstholzschnitte nach 
gemalden, radierungen, und zeichnungen. Leipzig, n.d. illus 
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NOTES. 


Tue Hirtire HieroGiypuics.—A letter from Dr. A. H. Sayce, 
dated May 6, 1909, states, “I have succeeded in deciphering at 
least partially, the Hittite Hieroglyphs and what are the chief 
results of the decipherment. For many years they have baffled 
me, but at last I have found the right clue. During the last year 
or two the work of decipherment has progressed rapidly. 

CHINESE Wa.L.—In 1907, Dr. Mastein traced out more than 
three hundred miles of the wall built by the Chinese. It is said 
to be in a very good condition; the watch towers are some of them 
still standing. The relics left by the Chinese and documents in 
wood and bamboo, dating 100 B. C. are still found there. A 
treasure cave crammed with ancient manuscripts and Buddhist 
remains and a large temple library which was deposited the 10th 
century of our era and some 4000 manuscripts have been dis- 
covered. 

Tue House uF Ranwas in which the spies took refuge, was 
supposed to have been in Jericho. This city was fortified by an 
externa] and internal wall which were crowned by towers. The 
remains of a Canaanite house have been discovered, ovens, a 
drainage canal, jars etc.; the excavators believe that it was in- 
habited as early as 2000 B. C., but was deserted and the land 
used for gardens and vineyards. A collection of Israelite houses, 
dating 700 B. C., has been brought to light. Numerous domestic 
utensils, plates and dishes, corn-mills, lamps, iron implements 
and Phoenecian pottery, as well as ancient Canaanite fragments 
have been discovered. No inscriptions have been met with. 

Mepauis:—Medals are proving to be of great value in tracing 
out the history and archaeology of Great Britain, as well as other 
countries. 

Guacrers IN New ZeALAND.—Journal of the Transactions 
of the Victorian Institute, Vol. XL, 1908, has an article on the 
glaciers of New Zealand and the great vertical movements of the 
ground by C. Dillworth Fox. The damming up by ice on a great 
scale is said to have been the cause of the Niagara Falls. The 
same operation of nature has been observed in New Zealand by 
Mr. Fox. 
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Bounpary Stones.—An article upon this subject can be 
found in the same Jounral. In the British Museum, there is a 
group of boundary stones or landmarks which probably belonged 
to a period between 1300 and 850 B.C. Landmarks of the same 
kind exist in India in connection with the shrines. 


Gate Socxgers.—The Gate Sockets of ancient Babylon are 
supposed to date back as early as 4500 B. C. which would make 
them 6400 years old. See Journal of Victorian Institute, Vol. 
XII, 1908. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


HERCULANEvuM, Past, PRESENT AND FutuRE.. By Charles Wald- 
stein, Litt. D., Ph. D., L. H. D., and Leonard Shoobridge, 
M. A. 


In 1905 when Professor Waldstein was in this country and 
had succeeded in having the United States government co-oper- 
ate with the nations of Europe in the excavation of ancient Her- 
culaneum, the greatest expectations were aroused. Mr. Roose- 
velt allowed his name as Honorary President of the American 
committee. The support was obtained of President Loubet and 
the French government and also of Count von Biilow, the Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire and of the Kaiser himself. Similar 

‘progress had been miade in Austria, Sweden and other countries. 
’ As Herculaneum was a favorite summer resort of rich Romans, 
one of whose villas, supposed to be that of Piso, the rival of 
Cicero, having produced a rich harvest of works of art, there was 
every reason to hope for a wealth of discovery which would out- 
weigh all that the chief cities of the ancient world had hitherto 
yielded. Here was the home of the Fabii and the Balbi, of the 
great Agrippa, and of Macaenas, one of the greatest patrons of 
letters of the ancient world. The libraries of every one of these 
families were famous in Rome and if, as was expected, they were 
found to be in good preservation, the world would receive from 
this source alone a mass of ancient literature equal to that de- 
rived from all other sources that hitherto had been opened up. 
This mine is one that hitherto has been virtually untouched and. 
the greatest expectations were aroused. 
After all the hard work and the great outlay of money, Pro- 
sessor Waldstein, owing to Italian opposition, the selfishness 
and ignorance of her government and to the jealousy and parsi- 
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mony of her archaeologists, had to give up his plan of opening 
up the ancient city. Owing to the great outbreak of indigna- 
tion on the part of Italian newspapers, the Italian government 
threw Professor Waldstein and his scheme overboard. 

Professor Waldstein felt that it was due to himself to give an 
account of the reasons which led him to attribute such great im- 
portance to Herculaneum, as the one site which ought above all 
others to be excavated and also his plan for the international 
excavation, as he considered the practice an art of excavations 
itself requires complete reform. 

Aftet the introduction in which the author gives bist reasons 
for considering Herculaneum of such unique importance to the 
archaeologist, four chapters of part II are given to a detailed 
elaboration of the methods by means of which he conceived such 
an international excavation ought to be carried out. Part 1 
discusses the past and present of Herculaneum, with chapters on 
topography, on the inhabitants of the district and of the city, 
on the earthquake of 63 A. D. and the eruption of 79 A. D. and 
on the history of the site since the eruption. A series of appen- 
dices give the documents relating to the international scheme of 
excavation’and the unfortunate controversies which it aroused; 
all passages from ancient authors referring to Herculaneum, 
with translations; a list of principal objects which can be identi- 
fied as coming from the city; a grind to the Villa Suburbana, and 
a bibliography of Herculaneum. 

Doubtless no other scholar is so well fitted to write on this 
subject. A native of New York, Professor Waldstein is the suc- 
cessor of John Ruskin as Slade professor of fine art at Cambridge. 
With the collaboration of Leonard Shoobridge, of Oxford, he 
sets forth in this work his plans, aspirations and humiliating 
defeat. Whether-his plans ever become realized through the 
instrumentality of the Italian government remains to be seen. 
The latest news is that the Italian government has decided to 
undertake the work by itself and a commission of competent 
experts have been appointed. They propose to excavate Her- 
culaneum by a system of galleries and practically along the same 
lines as those at Pompeii. 

This book contains eleven heliogravures and forty-eight half- 
tones, representing some of the most important of the art treas- 
ures already recovered from Herculaneum. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, Royal octavo, 
pp. 324. Price $5.00. 
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RoMAN AND Pre-Historic REMAINS IN CENTRAL GERMANY: 
SAVAGE AND CiviLizEp Dress. ArT AND ETHNOLOGY. By 
Edwin Swift Balch. Philadelphia, 1903, 1905, 1908. 


The difference between the historic and pre-historic races 
is that the pre-historic generally dwelt in caves or in forests or 
plains, but without any artificial products about them. There 
were however, many races scattered through the globe about 
which history has made no record, but they did have some arti- 
ficial weapons,.garments and tools. The rude stone, the polished 
stone relics have been studied with the thought that grades of 
progress could be recognized, but the races could not be identi- 
fied. There came a time, however, when races could be identi- 
fied by the tools; in other words, by the art products. The pre- 
historic remains in Germany illustrate this point. There do not 
appear to be any written records from the Roman times of the 
Saalburg on to the historic fortifications. The word oaalburg 
may come from saal meaning hall or boundary. It was a fortress, 
originally an earthwork, afterwards became a fort with wooden 
walls and later with stone walls. The progress of man was mani- 
fest by the material of which the structures or forts were made 
exactly as it was and is by the material worn by the individual. 
The first is collective, showing the garments in which the earth 
was clothed, the second was the individual showing the garment 
in which man was clothed. There was, however, no ethnic side 
of dress which was as easily recognized as the complexion, color 
and form of the individual. 

These three pamphlets illustrate these points and are valuable 
on that account. 
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